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door is always wide open and a hearty, 





sincere welcome awaits every field 


man visiting our home office. 


Our field men, regardless of how 
long they have been with us or how 
many other companies they have rep- 


resented, appreciate this cordial re- 





ception. They tell us that our con- 
siderate treatment, not only of them 
personally but of their problems, is 


the keystone to their success. 














Sample our “Welcome”—drop in 





or write us soon. 
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N EVERY forward trend, we always find some re- 
actionaries who would pull us back to the dead and 
distant past. They would have us plant our roots 
so deep that forward motion would be impossible. 
Each successive generation has its respective drag 
chains. The old-fashioned resist trends that are new 
and progressive. Fortunately, the resistance is finally 
removed by Nature. As Mark Twain once said 
“Progress would be impossible if it were not for an 
abundance of funerals.” 

One of the problems of modern education is to enable 
people to use their intellects so as to control their 
emotions. The world expects us to grow out of baby- 
hood into maturity with its requisite dignity. Yet in 
some lines of endeavor the infant tendencies persist. 
As an illustration of the latter, my experiences in the 
insurance field has brought me in personal contact with 
many underwriters throughout this country and, in a 
number of joint cases, I have seen many of these sales- 
men take active part in the selling process. The best 
way to know a man’s methods is to see him “under 
fire,’ during the conference with his client. 

That crisis is the test and true measure of his worth. 
Never mind what he says in a prepared speech from 
the platform. Frequently it differs from what he says 
before the client. On some few occasions, the platform 
salesman is a dual personality. There are some I have 
met who stand erect on a platform, when addressing 
an insurance convention, but who crawl meekly before 
the prospect during the interview. 

I believe that the weak-kneed, tear-jerking life in- 
surance salesman is a hang-over of the past. He is a 
generation behind the times. It is true, that life in- 
surance was sold largely in earlier times by a strong 
emotional appeal. Men had to be reminded of their 
obligations to their wives and children; but reminding 
them did not always produce the desired results. So 
the early underwriters developed crying and sobbing 
as a fine art. They became so proficient they could 
produce a Niagara of tears. Of course, the outpouring 
was in direct proportion to the size of the commission. 
It was a case of crying on the shoulder of the prospect 
for his wife and children, whom the salesman had 
never seen. The greater the prospective commission, 
the greater the overflow of tears. 

That ancient method of salesmanship may have been 
acceptable a century ago, but in 1947 that type of 
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CRY BABIES 


In this day and 
age, we move forward not by oxen cart but by mechan- 
ical devices that take us much further in less time. 


salesmanship is far behind the times. 


These machines were produced by the exercise of a 
superior intelligence. Thus, we achieve progress and 
the methods of one generation become the laughing 
stock of the next. Selling insurance has changed as 
the stream of life has changed and the man, who does 
not alter his procedure, stagnates. 

In these days of investments, taxation, and inter- 
locking business interests, life insurance selling has 
grown into full maturity. Now, it demands more 
knowledge on the part of the salesman than ever 
before. He must be well informed so that he can 
render sound advice when recommending a line of 
coverage. His intellectual equipment must be of a 
high order. His personality must reflect professional 
dignity. And yet, quite recently, a prominent speaker 
at an insurance convention told his listeners that he 
always “sells from the heart” and “not from the head.” 
These remarks demonstrated his narrow limitations; 
but past success lead him to assert that he would con- 
tinue his methods of appealing only to the prospect’s 
emotions, and not to his intellect. In the mountains 
of his mind, this salesman is no climber. He prefers 
the emotional toboggan slide—into his client’s pocket- 
book. 

These emotional salesmen are opportunists, who 
cry at the least provocation. When the opportunity 
presents itself, they quickly turn on the emotional 
faucets and crocodile tears pour forth in great quan- 
tities. In this highly specialized field they are very 
proficient. They cry for cash on a moment’s notice. 

Salesmen, who “back up the hearse” in their selling 
process, are totally lacking in personal dignity. Their 
defense—that they “appeal to the heart’”—is a shallow 
excuse for their own intellectual bankruptcy. Their 
minds are storehouses for mouldy fallacies, and their 
“sob-stuff” is a substitute for real capacity. To them, 
the selling process consists of a vast clamor of explosive 
half-truths, fictitious statistics and wobbly facts, com- 
bined with a faked sincerity which they hope will in- 
toxicate the emotions. The very nature of their work 
has a destructive influence on the institution they rep- 
resent. Life insurance salesmanship is a never ending 
intellectual drive which is beyond the narrow limits 
of these professional cry babies. 
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HE question of whether or not 

you survive the coming struggle 

for markets is going to rest pri- 
marily on your own shoulders. The 
battle for markets will most cer- 
tainly grow more severe, and not 
less, severe that at present on the 
agent’s front. As soon as consumer 
goods come into the market in force, 
there will be competition for that 
dollar you are getting so easily 
today. And as the demand for con- 
sumer goods is caught up, there may 
be a new period of unemployment 
and of deflation ahead somewhere 
in the not too distant future. 


In addition, there will be in the 
months ahead more competition in 
your own field fighting for the avail- 
able supply of life insurance dollars. 
I hope, as I indicated before, you 
will not be subjected to masses of 
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such competitors—good and bad— 
turning over at a rapid rate. But in- 
creased competition is almost a cer- 
tainty, and that competition will be 
working away to undermine your 
outer line of fortification. I wonder 
if you know what that outer line of 
fortification is? 

Your outer line of fortification is 
the market you have—people who 
accept you as their life insurance 
man. If you have such a market 
adequate to insure you a decent liv- 
ing in the business today, you have 
strong outer fortifications for what- 
ever the future may bring. If you 
do not have—then you’d better get 
to digging and build them while the 
building is good. 

As I suggested before, we need to 
know more about markets at the 
home office level in our business. 
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That is equally true at the agent 
level. Few agents are more t 
barely market conscious and 
only a moment’s thought should t 
you of the folly of such a situation 
For markets are half—and the mos 
important half—of any going busi 
ness. 

You can build and equip and stot 
the finest department store, and 
it with the smartest of merchandise 
then set it down on a small islani 
in the middle of the Pacific with 
Hottentot population of 200 soul 
and it will go broke. Only ig iti 
set down in reach of an adequatf 
market—people who want or neéi 
what it has to sell—can it become 
going business. 

That is why any other merchal 
(and you are a merchant of life in 
surance) first of all picks his loca‘ 



































tion very, very carefully and, in fact, 
if he isn’t pretty sure he can find a 
market, he doesn’t start in business 
at all. Then he plans his equipment, 
store layout, lighting, and so on in 
keeping with what he believes will 
please or attract the kind of people 
in his market. Then he buys his 
stock very carefully in relation to 
the needs, or tastes or wants of those 
people. He attunes his sales, his 
service, his advertising, his price 
policy and everything else he does 
to that market. He does this because 
he knows that a market is half of a 
successful business enterprise and 
the most important half. Failure 
rates among independent retail busi- 
ness enterprises are extremely high 
—comparable to failure rates among 
agents. But it is not surprising this 
is true when you find that in 1939 
more than 60% of all retail enter- 
prises did a gross volume of less 
than $10,000—out of which had to 
come the cost of goods sold, the 
expenses of operation, and a living 
for the proprietor. They simply did 
not have a sufficient market to for- 
tify them against failure. 

Now, how well do you mind this 
fact of the great importance of mar- 
kets to a successful business? Did 
you go into the life insurance busi- 
ness because you were sure you had 
a market ample to support you? In 
fact, was the question of whether 
you had an easily accessible market 
even very carefully discussed or in 
any way analyzed before you set up 
in business? Since you have been 


in the business, how much thought 


have you given to market? If you 
are honest with yourself, hasn’t your 
market thinking been in large meas- 
ure confined to sitting down at your 
desk Monday morning and wonder- 
ing who on earth you can find to 
call on this morning? Have you 
ever done any long-time planning 
and thinking about a market of your 
own which you might sell and serve 
better than anyone else and to the 
exclusion of other men less com- 
petent than you have made yourself 
in handling that market? 

Suppose, like the merchant, you 
were forced to buy your stock in 
advance and your home office wrote 
you on January 1 of each year as 
follows: “Dear Mr. Agent: We are 
now open for orders for your 1946 
stock of policies. Will you please use 
the attached order blank and indi- 
cate the types and amounts of poli- 
cies you need. Upon receipt of your 
order, delivery can be promised 
within ten days. Terms, 10% cash 
with your signed order, balance in 
60 days. A discount of 2% will be 
allowed for cash within ten days.” 

Do you think you would do some 
long-term thinking about your mar- 
ket, and whom you would sell and 
what? And if along toward the end 
of the year you discovered you had 
some dead stock on hand, with your 
money tied up in it, do you think 
you might get out and work on your 
market operations a little harder? 

(I’ve had a secret ambition to set 
up such a plan and produce the 
policies on slightly perishable paper 
so that they wouldn’t last too long 
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—like the produce merchant’s cab- 
bage. I think it might get a little 
more action out of some of our desk- 
bound agents.) 

Not only have most agents given 
insufficient thought to the question 
of a market of their own, but in 
connection with markets, they have 
been conspicuously thoughtless. Let 
me point to some common errors 
or mistakes of this kind. 

Here is a common type of thought- 
lessness. Most agents think of their 
territory as their market. And so 
long as they have lots of territory to 
roam over, they are satisfied. But 
that is a grievous error ,which, if 
not corrected, will surely mean your 
front line fortifications will be too 
weak to withstand the competitive 
onslaught of the years ahead. Your 
territory is also the territory of 
every other life insurance agent, 
good or bad, in your community, 
whereas a true market is your own. 
I always pity the salesman who is 
guilty of this error. For he spends 
his whole life chasing over his terri- 
tory trying to beat the other fellow 
in a race to find a prospect who is 
ready to buy. He does not cultivate 
a market. He does not plant the 
seeds of the need for life insurance. 
He does not build clients. He does 
not consider each sale as merely the 
beginning of a long-time relation- 
ship—rather he and his policy- 
holders consider it the end of a com- 
pleted transaction. And so he re- 
mains on a constant treadmill of 
prospecting—chasing sales all his 
life. He will be no further ahead 
after twenty years in the business 
than he was his first day in the 
business. Indeed, he will be worse 
off. For as he grows older he will 
find he cannot chase either as fast 
or as far as when he was young. But 
he will also find that he has combed 
his territory so many times, has had 
so many lapses, and has created so 
few real clients that he must of 
necessity go farther and farther to 
look for green pastures in which to 
do his chasing. 

Let’s look at a second bit of 
thoughtlessness, which I touched on 
a few minutes ago. Most agents as- 
sume that prospecting is largely a 
matter of sitting down every day 
and planning where you want to 
go to make a sale that day. That 
is the sum and total of most of their 
market thinking. But suppose that 
the merchant we were talking about 
picked his location, planned his 
store, bought his stock, advertised 
and then opened up without having 
given any more thought to who his 
customers might be and what they 
might want or need than to come 
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down the first day, stand in the door 
and wonder who would come in to 
buy? Think he’d go broke? I do. 

Proper prospecting must combine 
long-term market thinking and alert 
short-term planning. One is just 
as important as the other if you 
are to be a well equipped man who 
will not be numbered among the 
casualties. What groups of people, 
naturally close-knit markets, can 
you get ready access to? What kind 
of people are they? What do you 
know about their business, their 
hobbies, their common financial 
problems? How can you make your- 
self both useful and welcome to 
them? What kind of life insurance 
problems are dominant among 
them? Are you a qualified expert 
in those problems? Have you stud- 
ied, equipped yourself for handling 
just such problems? Have you plan- 
ned how you will get to that group 
and work from person to person? 
If you have done all this, you have 
a market—and it will be a market 
of your own. And when the Podunk 
Life bravely launches into your 
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territory with a group of aspiring 
young agents to paw it over, they 
will quickly find a part of it, at 
least is your market, not subject to 
being pawed over by any young up- 
starts. 

And here is a third bit of thought- 
lessness in market matters. And this 
is a prime boner. It consists of 
thinking of a lapse as something 
that did the policyholder more harm 
than it did you. “Sure—I made my 
commissions—and if he was dumb 
enough to lapse it, that’s his hard 
luck.” Well, let’s see. Is it? A lead- 
ing advertising agency made a study 
a few years back of the relation of 
repeat business—i. e., continuing, 
satisfied customers—to the eventual 
success or failure of a new product 
put on the market. Here is what 
they found. If 30% of the customers 
failed to repeat (these were goods 
quickly consumed and bought again 
—like toothpaste) the product was 
on the borderline. If more than 
30% failed to repeat, the product 
was headed toward failure and the 
fewer who repeated, of course, the 











quicker the failure. If less th, 
30% failed to repeat, the Produ, 
was headed for success; and, 9 
course the more repeaters it 

the more phenomenal the succeg 
Now in our observations, life ingy, 
ance men seem very close to thi 
same pattern. Let an agent have, 
first year lapse ratio of around % 
to 30% and he is likely heads 
toward failure. And the reason ; 
that he is rapidly working himsg 
out of a market instead of buildin 
himself into a market. A prodyd 
or an agent with a poor satisfactig, 
rating must always reach out f 


new market or new territory—a taf 


which eventually becomes impo 
sible. Many of the older agents} 
know who were once great pm 
ducers but have run down as th 
years went on, fit this pattern. The 
simply worked themselves out of; 
market through lapse—the policy 
holder’s surest means of expressin 
his dissatisfaction. Whereas I kno 
many older agents who yearly enjo 
an excellent business with very littl 
sales effort because they built } 
earlier years a satisfied, persistey 
clientele. Like most very ra 
precious things, a policy that 

aged in the hands of its owner j 
always a valued possession. 
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And now let me suggest a fo 
and final bit of almost univers 
thoughtlessness. It consists of th 
habit of becoming so slap-happ 
over a sale just completed that yo 
promptly and thoughtlessly ignor 
and walk away from a market po 
tentially many times more valuab 
than the commission you just mad¢ 
Behind every policyholder lies | 
market more valuable by far tha 
the sale you made. Can you fix tha 
rule indelibly in your mind when 
you will never forget it? If yo 
can, you will be a most unusw 
agent. In training life insurane 
men, we have found at NWNL th 
the very hardest habit of all to 
tablish—harder than good wot 
habits, harder even than good re 
ord-keeping habits—is the habit @ 
sitting down with a policyholder an 
developing enough friendly, courte 
ous, interested, and flattering con 
versation about his friends, his busi 
ness associates, his card cronies, 
club-mates or others. Just a lit 
such friendly conversation alway 
yields prospects and very, very ofte 
yields whole markets worthy 0 
planned cultivation. But that habi 
—friendly and enjoyable and nai 
ural as it can and would be to mos 
people—simply does not exist to aml 
degree among life insurance men. 

So much for thoughtless ami 
wrong habits. Now how about righ 
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thinking in regard to these markets, 
your front line fortifications over the 
year's ahead when competition be- 
comes more and more severe? 

For years, like a great many other 
companies, we have been seeking to 
fnd the common denominators for 
our successful men. Are they un- 
usually aggressive, unusually hard 
workers, unusually smooth talkers— 
what characteristics do they have 
in common? 










































nal The only characteristic which we 
actiog have found is more than accidental- 
it fog LY common to all such agents is that 
a tag they have found and captured “a 
moog market of their own.” The man who 
ents year after year turns in a substan- 
,§ tial volume of highly renewing busi- 
<a ness is a man who has found, cul- 
Ther tivated, and made his own market 
t of exclusively, groups of people who 
oliey have a common bond of interest. 
essing Sometimes a successful agent spec- 
know ializes almost entirely in one such 
eniog group—such as one agent I know 
> Lith who has done a $300,000 to $500,000 
ilt i business a year for years almost ex- 
ister clusively among doctors, or another 
rang agent who works almost exclusively 
t hag among theatrical people and artists. 
ner Again, they may work among sev- 
eral such groups, as does another 
ourt consistent $500,000 producer I know 
sé who focuses on a dancing club, a 
—_ country club and a church group. 
f th He is the life insurance man for each 
napy of those groups almost to the exclu- 
t yo sion of any other agents. 
snows Or again, it may be a small town 
t or suburb—and I know a great many 
uab such men who have made them- 
mae selves the life insurance man for a 
a community. In one such instance 
tit know of as many as 8 competitive 
c thd agents who have tried to establish 
whe themselves in that agent’s town in 
E YOR the past ten years—all of whom 
‘usw failed ignominiously. 
rane Or again, it may be alumni of the 
, & same school or class, or is very often 
© “ithe members of one business firm 
b or a department of a firm or men in 
- TeHa similar line of business such as 
it might be found in a Variety Club. 
al Study the policyholder file of a 





good agent well established in the 
business and you will find the 
policyholders fall like marbles into 
pockets—interrelated groups of 
people with close interconnections. 
‘gStudy the policyholder file of a fail- 
“Bing agent and you will usually find 
Bis policyholders scattered and iso- 
lated—their origins hit and miss and 
an obvious reflection of more foot- 
"Bwork than headwork. 

Now to come down to you as in- 
eM. Bdividuals. What can you accomplish 
#°ver the months and years ahead 
to build your outer fortifications and 














strengthen your forward bases from 
which you will wage your fight 
against rising competitive forces. L.. 
me make a few specific suggestions: 

(1.) If you have not already done 
so, set up a long-time market pro- 
gram for yourself, as well as a short- 
time prospecting plan. 

(2.) In operating that program, 
think in terms of groups of people— 
markets—people with close social, 
business, religious, family or com- 
munity ties. Remember they must 
be close enough to enable you— 
when you have served one of them 
well—by that very fact to have es- 
tablished prestige with other mem- 
bers of the group. 

(3.) Be sure the groups are those 
to which you have easy and natural 
access. It’s all right to daydream 
about becoming the insurance man 
for the exclusive downtown Million- 
aires Club—but dream-markets are 
the stuff from which a failing insur- 
ance man gets his nightmares, 

Now I know someone is going to 
ask me, “Yes, but where do you 
find such a group?” If I haven’t 
tipped you off yet, I’ll make one sug- 
gestion. The groups you are look- 
ing for are hidden somewhere in 
your policyholder file. If you are 
like some agents I know, that file 
is like a newspaper’s “morgue.” It’s 
a place to file away material and 
information you dig out only when 
the person dies. But if you will get 
into that file and study it, you'll 
find it quite fascinating. For ex- 








ample, look those people over well. 
Are they of a pretty even age? Did 
they for the most part buy for a 
given reason? Did you for the most 
part sell them the same kind of 
policy? Do they for the most part 
belong to some one business, some 
church, or some other group? Better 
find out. That file, my friends, con- 
tains the names of the only kind of 
people who have ever paid you a 
nickel in the life insurance busines: . 
All the other people you know were 
just dream-prospects, or future 
hopefuls or definitely out of your 
class. But with the people in that 
file, you commanded enough prestige 
to make them face a serious prob- 
lem and a considerable expenditure. 
You struck them as the kind of a 
guy they’d like to deal with. And 
behind them somewhere are whole 
groups of people, beginning with 
the policyholder’s family and ending 
with that little crowd of people he 
bosses at the office or can outtalk at 
a cocktail party. And there, presto, 
are markets. 

(4.) Establish the habit of chatting 
with policyholders, with the pros- 
pect just sold or killed, with friends 
and with your wife about people. 
Always try to identify names you 
get in this fashion with groups— 
the place they go to church, the 
place they work, the club they be- 
long to, etc. Never stop at just a 
name—find out who he runs with. 
Perhaps he runs, or works, or prays 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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GROWTH OF MONEY IN CIRCULATION 
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HE real reason I am sure that 

women are here to stay is that 

women are optimists. And the 
reason I can’t be so sure about men 
is that men are pessimists. If you 
doubt it, let me give you a few 
examples. 

For example: Women have been 
wearing fewer and fewer clothes 
and being more and more comfort- 
able and have been perfectly sure 
that people would like it. But men 
have continued to wear hot tight- 
necked shirts, tight heavy neckties, 
heavy hot shoes, long hot trousers 
and heavy needless coats because 
they think people won't like it if 
such clothes are not worn. 

For example: Women go to doc- 
tors frequently because they are 
sure that they can be cured and 
can stay well. Men go much less 
frequently because they think they 
won't like what the doctor tells them 
if they see him. 


For example: Women marry 


men, This, of course, may explain 
everything, for you know that by 
definition, an optimist is a person 
who lives with a pessimist. i 

And, perhaps most pertinent to 
this discussion: For example, 
women expect to live and men ex- 
pect to die. If you doubt that 
statement, look at the kind of life 
insurance women buy as contrasted 
with the kind men buy and you'll 
see the point. Women buy life in- 
surance with much more emphasis 
upon the value during life, men 
with much more emphasis upon 
death proceeds. Ill return to that 
point later. 

This feminine optimism as con- 
trasted with male pessimism, is a 
profoundly important aspect to 
every consideration about women— 
women as economic beings, as 
charming people and as life insur- 
ance prospects. And it proves, as 
nothing else can, that women are 
here to stay for, despite all the 
trials and tribulations, this is a 
world in which the optimists win. 

The next thing to be said about 
women being here to stay is what 
“here” means. “Here” means in 
the business world, working, hav- 
ing incomes, handling money, and 


last but not least, buying lif 
insurance. The reason that women 
are here in the business world jg, 
dual one: changes in the home push 
them out, and conditions in the 
business world pull them out. 

Look first at what is happening 
in the home as affecting women, 
When George Washington became 
President of this country, aboy 
90% of all homes were on farms 
and I think you all know that 
women had very important jobs 
helping to make a living for the 
family on a farm; tending the 
chickens, gathering the eggs, often 
milking the cows, doing most of 
the garden work and a whole host 
of the chores going into making a 
living on the farm. All this in ad- 
dition to taking care of a big house 
—without any of the modern gadgets 
or even running water—and hay- 
ing and rearing eight to fifteen 
children. All this was almost 
enough to keep the “weaker sex” 
occupied. Very few went to school 
even enough to learn to read, and 
the affairs of the world were not 
for them. 

Contrast today’s situation. Ninety 
per cent of all homes are in towns 
or cities—just the opposite of the 


MANS PLACE 
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situation when the country was 
founded. The house is only a few 
small] rooms, as apt as not to be an 
apartment. It’s full of labor saving 
gadgets. There are either none or 
very few children—and they spend 
much of the time away from home 
at school almost from the time they 
can walk. There are almost none 
of the “chores” that were so im- 
portant a part of making a living 
for the famliy to do. Clothes are 
bought outside, food is partly or 
wholly prepared outside. 

Women are educated—in the 
average better educated than men. 
Today there isn’t any longer enough 
that is really useful for an intelli- 
gent woman to do in the home to 
keep herself occupied during most 
of the years of her life—and what 
there is yet to do is rapidly di- 
minishing. And she can go out to 
a job and help to provide a higher 
standard of living for the family— 
just as she did on the farm. So 
more and more of them are doing 
it-helping to provide a_ better 
standard of living for the family 
just as they always did. Going out 
to a job for pay is simply a dif- 
ferent way to help make the family 
better off and more comfortable 


than 
farm. 

In fact, the idea that women 
have not customarily worked to 
increase the family income is noth- 
ing but an untruthful piece of 
masculine mythology, the phony 
folklore about females. They al- 
ways have customarily worked to 
increase the family income, and I 
am sure they always will. 

While the home has been “ex- 
pelling” the intelligent woman— 
and mind you, in the average, 
women are better educated than 
men—the business world has been 
pulling her toward it with increas- 
ing vigor. It has been offering her 
a wider and wider variety of jobs 
at better and better pay. And every 
job it has offered her it has found 
she can do as well as men—and 
often better—when it has learned to 
train her properly as some lines 
of business, not yet fully awake to 
what is going on, have yet to do. 
But even these are now awaken- 
ing. 

Now, nearly a third of all jobs 
in the country are held by women 
and more and more and more jobs 
will be held by women in the 
future at better and better and 


the chores they did on the 


better pay. This, by the way, 
doesn’t mean for a moment that 
men are to become unemployed, 
for there is enough for all to do: 
it’s as true now as it ever was that 
the more that is produced the 
more there will be for all of us to 
enjoy. Working women are help- 
ing to make this a better world— 
and they are going to help make 
it a much better one. A careful 
study by an official of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census said it well 
in 1929: 

“Whatever opinions may be held 
as to the proper sphere of woman, 
the fact is that, to a considerable 
extent, woman’s place today is no 
longer in the home. In addition 
to her social contributions to the 
preservation and welfare of man- 
kind, the contributions of her sex 
to economic production in its com- 
mercial aspects are of such sub- 
stantial proportions that not only 
is it impossible to ignore them as 
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a factor in industrial progress, but 
they are worthy of serious study 
as an important element in this 
progress . Ba 

And another Census Bureau study 
in 1943 declared: 

“Since 1870, the participation of 
women in the labor market has 
been increasing, as the decline of 
the birth rate, the increase in 
apartment dwelling and the greater 
availability of housekeeping con- 
veniences have made it possible for 
more and more women to go out 
to work. At the same time, better 
educational opportunities, the 
urbanisation of the population, and 
the growing demand for workers in 
professional, clerical, trade and 
service occupations have steadily 
widened the field of employment 
for women.” 

And there is some evidence from 
a study recently made at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky that girls have 
a higher mental capacity than men, 
which would also suggest more and 
better jobs at higher pay. 

Before going on to the final . »n- 
sideration, I want to repeat and 
emphasize that work by women is 
important and economically and 
socially desirable. And the vestigial 
folklore that women work just for 
“pin money,” just to pass time, that 
they don’t need to work, just isn’t 
true. 
same reason men work: to support 
themselves and their dependents. A 
long series of studies, the latest be- 
ing one just reported by the De- 
partment of Labor, show that the 
great majority of working women 
are contributing to dependents as 
well as helping to support them- 
selves. 

The final thing to be said about 
women being here in the business 
world to stay is that they are a 
rapidly expanding market for life 
insurance—indeed, they are the 
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most rapidly expanding new market 
for life insurance—or any other 
product—of any sizeable group in 
the United States. Nor is this 
simply my opinion. The Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau con- 
cluded in a study as long ago as 
1942 that: “So great is the market 
today, and so great does it promise 
to be in the future that it is doubt- 
ful whether any underwriter but 
the most exceptional can hope to 
secure his normal share of new life 
insurance sales unless he transacts 
a reasonable proportion of his busi- 
ness with women”; and later in the 
same study, it said: “Here is the 
greatest new market on the life in- 
surance horizon.” The same study 
showed that both persistency and 
mortality are better on policies sold 
to women than on those sold to 
men. If you are selling life in- 
surance or any other product, ignore 
women at your peril, or cultivate 
them at your profit—and I might 


add, your pleasure. And don’t ever 
forget that they are optimists. 

Now let me show you some in- 
teresting facts about women. 

The first diagram shows what has 
been happening to life insurance 
sales to women. They have beet 
rising, and by 1944 accounted for 
more than a quarter of sales o 
ordinary insurance by number, and 
more than an eighth by volume 
With more women at work or to be 
at work these figures will increase 
The preponderant part of sales of 
life insurance to women are to 
working women, though even af 
recently as 1936 this was not true 
And about two thirds of the life 
insurance bought by women empha 
size living values. Women have 
been becoming increasingly promi- 
nent in the life insurance market 
and there is no doubt that the trend 
will continue, 

Now for the second interesting 


















set of facts about women. 
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The second diagram shows some 
more facts about women as a 
market for life insurance. At the 
top you see that in 1910 there were 
only about 7% million working 
women, that by 1940 the number 
had risen to 12% million, and by 
1950 it will be above 16 million. 
A careful study at Bryn Mawr last 
year concluded that: “One out of 
every three women over 14 in to- 
morrow’s America will have a job.” 
The number of women in white col- 
lar and semi-skilled jobs has been 
rising even faster, having more 
than doubled .between 1910 and 
1940, and still rising. This is, of 
course, the group which are the 
best candidates for ordinary life. 
And the section at the bottom of 
the diagram shows the rising num- 
bers of women aged 15 to 20 at- 
tending school—who will in future 
command good jobs at good pay. 

A study published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1934 showed 


that in 1928 women received 38% 
of the income taxable under the 
Federal income tax, that women are 
the beneficiaries of 63% of the prop- 
erty left at time of death and in 
1928 owned about a quarter of the 
stock of all American corporations. 
A more recent study shows that 
two thirds of all privately owned 
war bonds bear a woman’s name 
and that 42% of all income tax re- 
turns are filed by women. The 
Bryn Mawr study declared: “The 
movement of a greater share of 
money into women’s hands will un- 
doubtedly continue.” Being a mis- 
ogynist truly will cost you money. 

Now the question is: How does 
one operate in this alluring and 
enchanting market? I return to my 
starting point: women are different 
from men. Who was that who said, 
with the Frenchman, Vive la dif- 
ference? Feminine psychology is 
different from that of the male. 
Women are optimists, and brave. 











Don’t try to scare them, the psycho- 
logists say: that approach works 
with men, but women resent it. 
Don’t try to push them around: 
that, too, may work with men, but 
it makes women mulish; women 
look at the facts and make up their 
own minds in their own sweet— 
and we benighted men may think 
peculiar—way. As one student, 
Mrs. Bj Kidd has stated it: 

“Women are thinking about what 
they want to think about in the 
way they like to think—and not 
necessarily about what you want 
them to think about or in a way you 
want them to think it. To reach 
your conclusion, they must start 
from their premise and follow their 
own mental pathway, not yours.” 

In making a presentation to 
women, by all means, be specific: 
let me quote Mrs. Kidd again: 

“A woman can frequently give 
the graspingest miser lessons in 
scrimping and thrift. But she must 
be saving for something . . . and 
something that’s pretty important 
to her. That is the whole secret. 
The hoarded small change in the 
china teapot is for Johnny’s music 
lessons or to have Susie’s teeth 
straightened. The egg money is 
always earmarked for a_ parlor 
carpet, a dishwasher, an electric 
brooder. The war bonds are for 
a new kitchen—or to give Joe a 
start in business when he gets home 
from the war. These things, in a 
woman’s mind, are the realities. 
The money is merely a somewhat 
hazy means to the end. 

“And nowhere in all the world 
of women, except for extremely 
typical individual instances, will 
you find women taking sheer intel- 
lectual pleasure in columns of 
figures, in lists of securities, in 
stock quotations, insurance state- 
ments, investment trust reports as 
so many men habitually do.” 


(Concluded on Page 60) 
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change in the present method 
of taxing annuity income has 
been recommended in a special 
report prepared by the staff of the 

Federal joint committee on internal 

revenue taxation. Excerpts from 
this report have been published in 
the last two issues of The Spectator 
—along with our own comments. 

Under the present Federal Income 
Tax Law, the method of taxing an- 
nuity income is as follows: 

Three per cent of the considera- 
tion paid for the annuity is includ- 
ible in the annuitant’s taxable in- 
come each year. The excess of the 
total annuity income over the tax- 
able portion is excluded. This pro- 
cedure is continued until the total 
of the annual exclusions equals the 
consideration paid for the contract. 
Thereafter, the entire annual income 
is includible in taxable income. 

The committee report contends 
that, under this rule, annuitants as 
a class are exposed to an “erratic 
method of taxation,” and that the 
formula used in its application is 
“faulty.” 

Just a few simple illustrations 
should prove that no other conclu- 
sion could have been reached after 
an intelligent examination. 

(1) Based on present annuity rates, 
annuitants must live far beyond life 
expectancy in order to recover tax- 
free the consideration paid for the 
contract. 

The following table indicates the 
length of time necessary to recover 
the consideration tax-free: 



















































Age Refund Non-Refund 
At Issue Annuity Annuity 
Years Years 
To Attained To Attained 
Male Recover Age Recover Age 
40 wednwinne 158 198 105 145 
 steneans 110 155 73 118 
50 bin eeiens 80 130 53 103 
eee él 116 39 94 
— aa 47 107 29 89 
a sansides 37 102 22 87 
a _. cevsnes 29 9 16 86 
Female 
40 254 294 168 208 
45 158 203 105 150 
50 110 160 73 123 
Sarre 80 135 53 108 
60 61 121 39 9 
n:” “edeteube 47 112 29 94 
a .wieedeks 37 107 22 92 


It has often been said that the 
receipt of a guaranteed annuity in- 
come prolongs an individual’s life 
span, but it would be expecting al- 
together too much even to hope for 
the results shown in the foregoing 
table. 

(2) The assumption of a 3% in- 
terest factor does not mean that the 
consideration will produce a return 
of 3% per annum. Income is earned 
only on an annually depleting re- 
serve. Hence, the present 3% rule 
taxes capital in the guise of income. 

The following example and table 
indicates how capital is included in 
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the taxable portion of annuity in- 
come: 

Assume that an annuity of $1,000 
a year is purchased for $12,000. 

The taxable portion of the annuity 
income would be $360 (3% of $12,- 
000), and the exempt portion would 
be $640 ($1,000 less $360). 

In order to simplify this example, 
it is also assumed that the entire 
$12,000 of consideration is set up as 
a reserve, that this reserve is im- 
proved at the rate of 3% per year, 
and decreased by $1,000 a year, the 
annuity payment: 


Capital 

Year Reserve Interest Taxed 
Re Ulaswaawidckos $12,000 $360 None 
2 11,360 341 $ 19 
i cagesdene 10,701 321 39 
4 10,022 301 59 

5 9,323 280 

6 8,603 258 102 
7 7,861 236 124 
. 7,097 213 147 
3 6,310 189 171 
10 5,499 165 195 
REE a 4,664 140 220 
12 3,804 114 246 
13 2,918 88 272 
14 2,006 60 300 
15 1,006 32 328 
$3,098 $2,302 


During this 15-year period, $15,- 
000 of annuity income has been re- 
ceived by the annuitant. Of this 
amount $5,400 ($360 for 15 years) 
has been included in the annuitant’s 
taxable income; and $9,600 ($640 for 
15 years) has been excluded. It 
would require over three additional 
years for the annuitant to recapture 
the consideration tax-free. However, 
of the $5,400, which has been in- 
cluded in taxable income, only $3,- 
098 represents interest earned on 
the depleting fund, while $2,302 rep- 
resents capital. 

(3) Under certain so-called an- 
nuity settlements, it is impossible 
for the annuitant to recover his 
capital investment tax-free, regard- 
less of how long he may live. 

The present Federal Income Tax 
regulations provide that installment 
payments under matured endow- 
ments shall be taxable in the same 
manner as an annuity—namely, in 
accordance with the 3% rule. 

For example, if an insured paid 
net premiums of $10,000 for a $10,- 
000 10-year endowment contract, and 
at maturity selected the option of re- 
ceiving $94.00 a month for 1° 
months, the results would be as fol- 
lows: 


Total Income (10 Years) . $11,280 
Amount Representing In- 


DE rc Ch cukeducekinaeae 1,280 
Amount Taxable (3% of 

$10,000 for 10 Years) ... 3,000 
Capital Taxed as Income .__1,720 


In view of the fact that the three 
foregoing illustrations are so simple 
and convincing, it would seem un- 
necessary to present further proof 





as to the injustice of the present 3% 
rule of taxing annuity income, and 
Congress should take notice of this 
injustice and correct the situation 
immediately. 

But what would be a fair and 
equitable method of taxing annuity 
income? 

The committee’s report offers sev- 
eral suggestions, but only four will 
receive comment in this article— 
the others being too limited in scope 
‘to warrant consideration. 

(1) Revert to the method used 
prior to 1934: Under this method, 
annuitants were allowed to recover 
the contribution paid for the an- 
nuity before any income was sub- 
jected to tax, but after such re- 
capture of the consideration, the 
entire income received was taxable. 

Such a plan would, of course, 
eliminate the major injustices of 
the present 3% rule, namely, that 
annuitants are unable to live a 
sufficient length of time to. recover 
their contributions tax-free, and that 
capital is being taxed in the guise 
of income. 

However, the report raises three 
objections to the reversion to the 
pre-1934 method, namely: 

(a) It would accentuate the diffi- 
culties now experienced by certain 
annuitants whose exemptions and 
exclusions are so limited that it is 
impossible for them to take the full 
advantage of the additional benefit. 

For example, if an -annuitant re- 
ceives an annuity income of $1,200 
a year, which is his only income, 
and he is married, he would have 
a statutory exemption from income 
tax of $1,000 a year, and would need 
an exclusion of only $200 a year of 
his annuity income in order to be 
entirely free from tax. However, 
according to the pre-1934 rule, he 
would have reduced his annuity con- 
sideration by $1,200, the amount of 
the annuity income received, and, 
hence, would lose the benefit of 
$1,000 a year for income tax pur- 
poses. 

Naturally, this objection is un- 
important as any amendment of the 
law could permit such a taxpayer to 
reduce his consideration only by the 
amount of his net taxable income, 
should such figure be less than the 
annuity income received. In this 
manner, he could be given the full 
benefit of this exclusion of consid- 
eration paid. 

(b) It would produce a sharp 
break between the non-taxable and 
taxable periods. 

For example, until the considera- 
tion had been recaptured, no tax 
would be imposed on any of the 
annuity income, but as soon as full 


recovery had been accomplished, the 
‘ntire amount of annuity income 
would be includible in taxable in- 
come, 

This objection is also of minor 
importance, as most annuitants 
would reach advanced ages even 
before they were able to recapture 
tax-free the consideration paid at 
present annuity rates. Furthermore, 
if their total income were compara- 
tively small, the tax would be a 
negligible factor, while if their total 
income were substantial in amount, 
there would be no good reason why 
they should not be called upon to 
pay the tax due. 

(c) The pre-1934 rule might be 
used to delay the receipt of income, 
thus postponing the payment of the 
tax, and, in many cases, reducing 
the amount of tax collectible. 

This, of course, is the real objec- 
tion to the reinstatement of the 
prior rule, and the one which would 
prevent its adoption at this time, at 
least while income tax rates are at 
the present high levels. 

(2) Reduce the percentage under 
the existing rule: 

Under this method, the taxable 
factor would be reduced to a per- 
centage less than 3%, ths increas- 
ing the amount recoverable tax-free 
each year and shortening the period 
of recapture. 

While this plan would be an im- 
provement on the present proced- 
ure, there are still many objections 
that could be raised against it. In 
effect, it would merely reduce the 
injustice of the 3% rule—not erase 
it. Furthermore, outstanding an- 
nuities have been issued at such a 
wide range of interest assumptions, 
no single interest factor would pro- 
duce satisfactory results. 

(3) Recognize a loss when the 
annuitant dies before recovering his 
full consideration tax-free: 

In the event of the premature 
death of an annuitant, such a loss 
would occur regardless of the tax- 
able formula adopted, and if the loss 
were substantial, it would be diffi- 
cult to arrange for its absorption 
unless the annuitant or his estate 
received a large income from other 
sources, Furthermore, any such al- 
lowance for loss would be of no real 
advantage to the annuitant during 
his lifetime. 

(4) Spread the exclusion of con- 
tribution over the annuitant’s life 
expectancy: 

Under this plan, the annuitant’s 
contribution would be divided by 
the number of years of life ex- 
pectancy. The amount thus ob- 


tained would be excluded annually 
(Concluded on Page 26) 
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Y i always vou Called in the North 
American Life representative He'll outline a 
practical plan that will fit your needs and 
your income 





OUTSTANDING IN RETURNS TO POLICYHOLDERS 















ERIT merits acclaim. And 
wide acclaim has been ac- 
corded the outstanding ad- 
vertising examples referred to on 
these pages and on our front cover. 
Each was cited for “excellence” at 
the Chicago convention of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association. 
In this, the fourth in a series of 
articles featuring America’s life in- 
surance sales promotion ammuni- 
tion, THE SPECTATOR brings to those 
who use this material in the field 
an opportunity for detailed analy- 
sis and study. Each of these pieces 
have clicked; together we shall de- 
termine, if possible, what made 
them click. 


Magazine Advertising 

Despite the great progress made 
in the national magazine advertis- 
ing of life insurance in recent 
years, we are of the private opinion 
that this powerful vehicle for culti- 
vating favorable public relations 
is (like the institution of tipping in 
Scotland) still in its infancy. With- 
in your lifetime and mine, it’s not 
improbable that life insurance dis- 
play advertising will be as common 
and as widespread as bank adver- 
tising is now. Meanwhile, we pay 
our humble homage to those com- 
panies that are the trail-blazers of 
today. 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
—The Saturday Evening Post and 


Part |V—Warimums tn Motivation 
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News-week were selected. by thist 


company for its 1946 ¢amnaign 


High readership rating were re 


ported by the Starch survey figures 
in the “Seen” and “Read Most” 
classifications, 

Field enthusiasm, understanding- 
ly enough, reached a par-icularly 
high level for the poster-style ad- 
vertisements, which pointed the 
way directly to a “planned inter- 
view” with the agent. Agents or- 
dered and paid for an average of 
more than 50,000 reprints of each 
advertisement, many of which were 
used with a direct mail letter, and 
enclosed inquiry card, made avail- 
able with each advertisement. In 
our opinion, this idea has much to 


OP Row, left to right: What 

kind of man makes the best 
father?; What plan of life insur- 
ance should I own?—Northwestern 
Mutual; “It’s Wonderful to Have 
Ease of Mind”—London Life; “This 
is one place where everybody has 
a future!”; What is the most valu- 
able thing you own?—John Han- 
cock, Center Row: The Man. who 
wrote his own Declaration of In- 
dependence; “Here’s a roof over 
your head”—Penn Mutual; Can’t 
Blame Joe; Special . . . for Planners; 
Before You Decide on employer- 
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ommend it—bringing the prestige 
f the prynted page into play along 
‘ith direct mail, and tying the dis- 
lay advertising right down to the 
oint of sale via the individual 
gent and the individual, hand- 
icked prospect. 

Three 9dvertisements in the pos- 
er-style series devoted most of the 
age area to a pencil-written mes- 
age, with a picture of a pencil 
uperimposed over the message it- 
elf. This latter little device not 
only caught the eye with high at- 
tention-value appeal, but also was 
slanted down and across the page 
and “lead” the eye into the message 
printed at the very bottom of the 
advertisement. 


MWA LULL 


Cover 


employee benefits—Continental As- 
surance. Bottom Row: Every 
Family Man . Should Answer 
these 4 questions; Every Farmer 
. Should Answer these 4 ques- 
tions—Mutual Life of Canada; 
“Dreams need planning, too . Ria 
“Never again for me”—Shenandoah 
Life; “Social Security?”—Old Line 
Life; There’ll come a day!—Imperial 
Life; Excelsior Life Personal Pen- 
sion—Excelsior Life; “Life’s Bigger 
Moments”—So you’re going to be 
independent “I give, devise and be- 
queath”—North American Life. 





There were three “pencilled” 
headlines, or memos, reading as fol- 
lows: 


“What Percentage of MY Income 
Should I Put into Life Insurance?” 

“What Plan of Life Insurance 
Should I Own?” 


“How Much Life Insurance 
Should I Own?” 
All three questions were an- 


swered with a standard reply at the 
bottom of the advertisement: “A 
number of factors must be consid- 
ered, depending wholly on your in- 
dividual situation. You can quickly 
and intelligently determine the an- 
swer through the Planned Incomes 
service of your Northwestern Mu- 
tual life underwriter.” 

A strong bit of company prestige 
is built up with inclusion of another 
but somewhat subordinated state- 
ment about the company: “There’s 
a significant difference between life 
insurance companies. Ask a North- 
western Mutual agent what that 
difference means to you. Ask a 
policyowner why no other company 
excels Northwestern Mutual in that 
happiest of all business relation- 
ships—old customers coming back 
for more.” 

Study thus reveals that these ads, 
ultra-simple though they be in lay- 
out and text, bring into the picture 
(1) the individual (2) the agent, 
and (3) the company. 
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Other advertisements show and 
tell of a man enjoying the benefits 
of retirement income; of the kind of 
man who makes the best father; 
and a quiz-type advertisement en- 
titled: “How Good Are You at 
Guessing the Answers to These 
Personal Questions?” 


Penn Mutual, Philadelphia—A 
triple objective lies behind ‘this 
company’s advertising. First, it 
presents various life insurance 
needs as packaged ideas. Second, it 
builds up the prestige of the Penn 
Mutual underwriter as being quali- 
fied to analyze and prescribe for 
these needs. Third, it builds pres- 
tige for the company. 

As in the case previously cited, 
Newsweek and The Saturday Even- 
ing Post were chosen as mediums. 
Continuity is provided through in- 
clusion of the following “standard” 
items: company signature, com- 
pany trade mark, and a tail-piece 
slogan, “Your Life Plan Deserves 
the Expert Guidance of a Penn 
Mutual Underwriter”. 

Careful thought has been given 
to the actual message being pre- 
sented via headline, text and illus- 
tration. Thus, “I Promise to Love, 
Honor, Obey” is expanded to read 
“and cook meals....buy groceries 
....-Make beds.... sort laundry.. 
..dust furniture....sew curtains. . 
..darn socks....take care of babies 
....entertain guests....etc.” “Say”, 
reads a second headline, “you have 
a job.” 

Another, a father-and-son ap- 
peal, proclaims: “Make Way for the 
Varsity Halfback (Class of 1960).” 
Other cases cited: “For the Time 
of Your Life”’—buy retirement in- 
come. “Dream Your Future, but 
Plan It, Too”—with the help of life 
insurance. References to the policy 
jacket or policy itself are found in 
“There’s a Real House in This En- 
velope, Son”—referring to a boy’s 
endowment policy that will give 
him $5000, when he’s 25, to help 
buy his home. “Here’s a Roof over 
Your Head”—referring to a life in- 
surance policy that will cancel the 
mortgage. And “The Man Who 
Wrote His Own Declaration of In- 
dependence”—naturally tells about 
the man who arranged with the 
Penn Mutual to take all financial 
worries off his mind from age 65 on. 


Continental Assurance, Chicago— 
Early in 1946, Continental initiated 
a national advertising campaign in 
Controller Magazine, a publication 
prepared for and addressed to busi- 
ness executives and their staffs. 

Purpose of the space used month- 
ly in this campaign was to further 
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business acceptance of group cover- 
ages for employees—with inquiries 
resulting referred to local agents 
for follow-up. 

The company states frankly that 
the returns were somewhat disap- 


pointing in number but adds, sig- 


nificantly, that one piece of busi- 
ness written as a result of the ad- 
vertising had paid the entire costs 
of the effort. 

Interestingly, a whole series of 
advertisements on pension trusts, 
permanent group and employer- 
employee insurance plans is built 
around an offer to send two book- 
lets on these plans. Each adver- 
tisement is different yet, through 
tie-ins with the two standard book- 
lets, worthwhile economies are 
made possible. 

Continuity is achieved via a 
standard, eye-catching border; re- 
peated inclusion of pictures of the 
two booklets being offered; com- 
pany signature plate; and the slo- 
gan, “One of America’s Largest and 
Strongest Insurance Institutions”. 


It is worthwhile here to study 
briefly just how the company bears 
down, from several angles, on the 
idea of sending for the booklets. 
One advertisement boldly displays 
at the top pictures of the booklets 
labelled, “Two Booklets You Need”. 
Another starts off the top of the 
advertisement with a large return 
coupon for use in requesting the 
booklets. “Before You Decide”; 
“Special for Planners”; and several 
messages outlining specific advan- 
tages of the insurance plans further 
promote the idea of sending for the 
literature. Virtually all advertise- 
ments carry a coupon somewhere 
in the “advertising area.” 


John Hancock, Boston—Two sep- 
arate campaigns were run by the 
John Hancock last year. One group 
of advertisements, addressed specif- 
ically to business men, appeared in 
Business Week and Nation’s Busi- 


ness. Another series of advertise- 
ments, written to appeal to the 
general public, appeared in Life, 
Time, Collier’s, American Weekly 


and The Saturday Evening Post. 
Continuity in all cases was attained 
through the theme, general layout 
and, of course, the famous “John 
Hancock” signature. 

In the “business men” series, the 
company’s pension plans are played 
up strongly. 

“What Holds Good Men?”—Se- 
curity, via a good pension plan, 
helps to cement good employee re- 
lationships. 

“Where Does Employee Discon- 
tent Come From ”—One big cause 





is insecurity about the financia] 
future. 

“Do They Call You a Goog 
Boss?”—Most “good places to work” 
have pension plans in operation. 

Similarly, humanized copy ap- 
pears in the series devoted to the 
general public. Your attention, 
please, to these “stoppers”: 

“How Much Does a Happy Child 
Cost?”—A college education can be 
financed with a modest weekly out- 
lay. 

“Can a Father’s Dream for His 
Son Ever Come True?”—yYes, if 
the child himself has ability and he 
is given training and opportunity, 
but these latter cost money; i. e., 
life insurance, of course. 

“How Many Children Finish High 
School?”—Only one out of three 
young people 20 to 24 years of age 
have completed high school. 

“What Is the Most Valuabk 
Thing You Own?”—Isn’t it yow 
life insurance? 

“How Much Does Your Family 
Cost a Year?”—Subtract your sav- 
ings and your personal expenses; 
most of the cost that remains wil 
go on and on, whether the bread 
winner is here or not. 

“How Much Should a Man Give 
Up for His Future?”—He should 
divide his earnings; so much for 
today’s needs, so much for tomor- 
row’s security. 

Let us quote one complete mes- 








sage, that entitled: “How Much 
Have You Earned Since 1936?” 

“If you add up your earnings 
during the past ten years, the figure 
may surprise you. Is it $20,000? 
$40,000? $75,000? Whatever the 
total, it will probably seem unex- 
pectedly large compared to the 
amount you have managed to save. 
And you may well find yourself 
wondering: ‘What ever happened 
to the rest?’ 

“This is one reason why life in- 
surance is such a good thing. It 
is a gentleman’s agreement with 
yourself to put aside a_ specified 
sum of money in a given number of 
years. It can guarantee the com- 
pletion of your goal even in the 
event of total disability or death. 

“If you are dissatisfied with your 
progress, a John Hancock repre- 
sentative can offer expert help. He 
will draw up a plan of life insur- 
ance suited to your income, your 
needs and your ambitions. Perhaps 
he can point out opportunities for 
saving and protection you have 
overlooked—ways to provide for 
your family’s security, your child- 
ren’s education, your own retire- 
ment. You will find him under- 
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standing and practical. Consult 


him freely at any time.” 


Newspaper Advertising 

There is nothing in my book that 
says newspaper advertising has to 
be local only, or national only, 
aithough there is no objection, of 
course, to either plan. However, 
it can be both at the same time, 
by properly “localizing” the copy, 
ilustrations, references, local im- 
print, etc. Interesting examples of 
poth types are given here, although 
(rightly or wrongly) in the great 
majority of instances, the emphasis 
js on purely national advertising, 
placed in local newspapers. 
Imperial Life, Toronto.—The 
newspaper advertising of this com- 
pany, conducted consistently now 
for a third of a century, is carried 
by 48 metropolitan daily news- 
papers and three weeklies in 
Canada, having an aggregate ABC 
circulation of over 2,500,000 copies 
per issue. A total of 6,471 lines of 
newspaper space per year is con- 
tracted for in the daily papers, the 
total representing 20 advertisements 
spaced over the calendar year. 

One advertisement, entitled “A 
Salesman’s Briefcase,” pays a high 
tribute to the profession of sell- 
ing in general and builds consid- 
erable prestige for the salesman 
in the mind of the insuring public. 
“That briefcase,” says the mes- 
sage, “marks him as a salesman 
. one of those ‘win friends and 
influence people fellows and 
he does it well! He carries his 
method of attack in that briefcase 
... details concerning his product, 
names of prospective customers and 
plans for future sales. 
“However, there is one plan you 
won’t find in that briefcase. . 
one he must carry in his mind, in 
his heart ... his insurance! Being 
a salesman, he recognizes a good 
selling argument when he hears 
one. That’s why he’s ‘sold’ on life 
insurance. That’s why he and his 
Imperial Life representatives have 
come together at different times in 
the past to develop the programme 
of insurance which he gladly owns 
today. His future, and that of his 
family, is secure in the hands of 
Imperial Life.” 
Somewhat unusual is another 
advertisement of this company, 
which urges women to read the 
annual report. Headed, “But wom- 
en Don’t Read Annual Reports,” 
the text reads in part: 


“Well, we are not prepared to 
argue that point, Miss Jones. 
Speaking for the life insurance 


business, however, we feel that life 





insurance Annual Reports should be 
of interest to women, if for no 
cther reason than that 70% of all 
life insurance in force is either for 
the benefit of, or owned by, women. 


“Take the report of the Imperial 
Life, for instance, just presented 
ait the annual meeting of the com- 
pany today. Women, we feel sure, 
are interested in the fact that $6,- 
888,000 was disbursed in benefit 
payments during the year. You see, 
that money goes in large part to 
widows, to orphaned children, to 
wives and their husbands in the 
retirement years of life. 

“Women, too, will be interested 
in knowing that the Imperial Life 
subscribed to $12,500,000 of Victory 
Bonds in 1945—money which helped 
bring back sons, husbands, brothers 
and sisters from overseas.” 

Mutual Life of Canada, Water- 
loo.—During the year, approxi- 
mately 100 daily and weekly Cana- 
dian newspapers carried advertis- 
ing of the Mutual Life. Two sizes, 
200 lines and 496 lines, were used, 
the schedule calling for an average 
of one advertisement each week. 

The idea of a continuing theme 
is strongly played up via a stand- 
ard-but-different treatment in each 
message. For instance, “every” 
advertisement begins with the word 
“Every"—‘Every Wife’, “Every 
Veteran” “Every Father”, etc., and 
is followed by this phrase appear- 
ing under the illustration—‘should 
answer these four questions.” 

These latter, incidentally, are dif- 
ferent in each case, being slanted 
to the particular audience being 
addressed. 

Typical questions (each convinc- 
ingly answered), are as follows: 

“Every Wage Earner”’— 

(1) How many “earning years” 
are you looking forward to? 

(2) What plan of savings can 
serve you best? 

(3) What type of insurance policy 
would suit your needs? 

(4) Does it matter which 
insurance company you choose? 

“Every Veteran”— 

(1) What is most 
your future? 

(2) How many years ahead are 
you looking? 

(3) What kind of policy should 
you own? 

(4) Does it matter which life in- 
surance company you choose? 

Continental Assurance, Chicago.— 
The Continental’s newspaper adver- 
tising is restricted to the financial 
pages of Chicago newspapers, plus a 
small schedule in Milwaukee and 
Pittsburgh. Advertising has been 


life 


important in 


continuous since 1929, “Assurance 
Company” insertions alternating 
with those of the affiliated Con- 
tinental Casualty Company. 

No attempt is made to produce 
direct inquiries because of the com- 
pany’s agency set-up. However, 
on the basis of tests made, the 
company states that it knows this 
advertising to be profitable. 

Human-interest headings charac- 
terize the campaign. Continuing 
identity is attained through the use 
of a standard layout and signature. 
However, no illustrations at all are 
used, except for a small sketch of 
the home office building appearing 
as part of the signature plate. Some 
of the headlines and lead-in para- 
graphs that follow will serve to in- 
dicate that the messages are lively 
and far-from-stitled. For instance: 

“Charlie Able Sugar How—In 
Navy radio talk that spells cash— 
the stuff it takes to run your home 
and bring up your children. There’s 
plenty now, with you around to 
earn it, but what if your family 
were suddenly left without you?” 

“Selfish Security—Social Security 
is all well and good, as far as it 
goes. But what you really want is 
Selfish Security ...a plan that 
you yourself design to provide the 
amount of retirement you want”. 

“Ole Rockin’ Chair—When it’s 
rockin’ chair time—that’s around 
65 for most men—Who’s going to 
pay the bills while you rock? Your 


children? That’s not fair—nor is 
it certain”. 
London Life, London, Ont.— 


The London Life’s newspaper ad- 
vertising was a contributing factor 
in the writing of over $180,000,000 
of new insurance among Canadians 
in a recent twelve-month period. 
The advertising appears in the 
newspapers of the fifty cities and 
towns across Canada, where branch 
offices are maintained. 

The big “L” signature, which 
characterizes the company’s adver- 
tising, effects domination of the page 
despite the relatively small size of 
the advertisements. Readership sur- 
veys and advertising polls have 
proven the effectiveness of the for- 
mat. They show that the reader- 
ship given the London Life messages 
is twice as great, on the average, 
as the norm for insurance adver- 
tising in general. Even the casual 
newspaper reader can hardly fail 
to have the company’s name im- 
pressed on him. 

“I'm Sitting Pretty”, says one 
such message. “I haven’t any mil- 
lion but I’m sitting pretty just the 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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BUSI 


Educational Director, 


If the life underwriter fully ac- 
cepts his responsibility in the busi- 
ness life insurance field, he should 
have a fair knowledge of wills and 
trusts, the law pertaining to de- 
scent and distribution of property, 
transferring property by contract 
vs. will, utilizing trust service and 
trustees. A general knowledge of 
these subjects will enable him to 
discuss more intelligently the prob- 
lems of business men. 

Based on observation and actual 
field experience I have found that 
the lack of accepting this responsi- 
bility is the Number One Factor 
which causes life underwriters to 
fail in this market. Let me cite an 
example. The average life under- 
writer will go out to see a busi- 
ness man about business insurance. 
Nothing can stop him in his de- 
termination to stick to his “guns” of 
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NESS 
INSURANGE 


by Chates &. Fritsche 


General American Life 


trying to sell business insurance. 
Nothing can swerve him in his de- 
termination for the reason that he 
has made up his mind that the 
business man is making money and 
the business needs business life in- 
surance. Regardless of events dur- 
ing the interview, the life under- 
writer continues to hammer that 
idea until the prospect finally ter- 
minates the interview by stating he 
is not interested. 

I think this technique is wrong. 
The life underwriters should use 
the interview as a vehicle to ferret 
out and discover what is the most 
pressing problem in the prospect's 
mind. Skill in handling the inter- 
view assists in discovering just what 
the problem, or need, is. It does 
not take brains or ability to see 
the obvious and offer the obvious 
solution. We must remember other 


life underwriters have talked to 
this business man before us. They 
saw the obvious and offered the 
obvious solution—without success, 
If we are to interest this business 
man, we must find something dif. 
ferent to talk to him about. 


I do not believe the approach of 
the life underwriter should be that 
of a technical expert. I believe the 
approach should be on the basis 
of offering something which wil] 
save or make money for the busi- 
ness man. Business prospects in 
this market are talking to other 
salesmen who offer merchandise 
which they think will have or make 
the prospect money. We should not 
disrupt the prospects train of think- 
ing. We should get in step with it, 
because we have merchandise which 
will save or make money for him. 

Now let’s wrap up the market 
and the responsibility of selling 
business life insurance into a pack- 
age and take it out into the field 
and see if it works. I can tell you 
ahead of time this package does not 
work wonders like Alladin’s lamp, 
but it has been responsible for writ- 
ing a lot of business life insurance, 
Let me cite a few cases. 

In one case the life underwriter 
tried to sell the officers of a cor- 
poration the idea of carrying cor- 
poration insurance on the lives of 
executive officers, payable to the 
corporation. During this interview 
the life underwriter pointed out 
everything he could think of: 

(1) Funds to liquidate the stock 
interest of a deceased stockholder. 

(2) Hazards of entrusting the 
business to survivors who might not 
be able to manage the company. 

(3) Advantage of having a guar- 
anteed market for their stock. 

(4) Use of settlement option—etc., 
etc. 

This life underwriter used every- 
thing in the “bag” and the answer 
was—No! A few weeks later we 
discussed this case and with the in- 
formation. at hand we thought we 
had the answer: insurance on the 
life of the president, payable to the 
corporation, to reimburse the cor- 
poration for the loss of its ablest 
officer. We set forth our ideas on 
a chart to illustrate the value of 
“brains” to the corporation. These 
ideas were: 

(1) Three factors are present in 
every successful business enterprise 
—capital—labor—brains. 

(2) Capital in the hands of a cor- 
poration isn’t worth any more than 
it is in the hands of a banker. How- 
ever the banker determines its value. 
He charges 6% and calls it interest. 

(3) Whenever a_ corporation 
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makes more than 6% on invested 
capital, it must be credited to 
prains. 

(4) If a corporation is capitalized 
for $100,000 and has a $30,0u0 profit, 
the profits might be divided as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Interest, or share to capital 

$6,000.00. 
(b) Balance, or share to “brains” 
$24,000.00. 

(5) Brains are, therefore, worth 
four times as much as capital. 

We were with the president for 
over an hour; his answer was—you 
guessed it—No! All was not lost 
for during this interview he gave us 
this information: 

(1) He and another executive 
officer controlled 52% of the stock— 
26% each; the remaining 48% was 
scattered among 10 people. 

(2) The corporation was making 
money and paid high dividends. 

(3) The salaries of these two 
executive officers were much larger 
than their dividends. 

What he told us was more than 
information. It was his problem. 
We should have had that informa- 
tion in the beginning. His real 
problem was now clear. We said to 
him: “Mr. Young, from the impor- 
tant information you have given us, 
it is crystal clear you do not need 
corporation or key man insurance, 
because it does not solve the prob- 
lem you have.” 

Here is your problem: “You and 
the other executive officer get along 
very well together, and both of you 
are drawing nice salaries. If the 
other executive officer dies and his 
executor, or his widow, should join 
forces with the other 10 stockholders, 
who own 48% of the stock, they 
would control 74% of the stock. 

“They could decide your services 
were too expensive and could de- 
prive you of your job which, inci- 
dentally, pays you more than the 
dividends on your stock.” Now he 
was sitting up and paying attention. 
We continued: “Wouldn’t it be de- 
sirable if you, or the other executive 
officer, could have complete control 
of this business, when the other 
died?” Before answering this ques- 
tion, he called in the other execu- 
tive officer and we cited the problem 
and repeated our suggestion. The 
result—yes, they both signed on the 
dotted line. 

Each executive officer purchased 
owned and paid premiums on an 
amount of life insurance on the life 
of the other executive officer. Pro- 
ceeds are payable to a trust com- 
pany. Their attorney drafted the 
legal instrument to cover their 
wishes and other details to assure 


the sale and purchase of this stock. 

In Texas last week we had an 
interview with the president of a 
close corporation. He told us he 
was not interested because he was 
going to pass along his business in- 
terests to his son. During the course 
of our interview it was apparent 
this man was unaware of the posi- 
tion taken by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in valuing the interest in a 
business. This man, like other busi- 
ness men, had the opinion that the 
value of a business interest is de- 
termined by: 

(1) What a competitor would pay 
for it. 

(2) Book value. 

(3) The amount that might be 
realized in event of liquidation. 

This opinion is not correct for the 
Treasury Department’s procedure is 
to capitalize on Average earnings of 
a business for a five year period. 

Emphasis is on earnings and, dur- 
ing the past five years, earnings have 
been high. High earnings mean a 
high valuation for estate tax pur- 
poses and, consequently, higher es- 
tate taxes. So our interview changed 
from the purchase of business life 
insurance to the purchase of a con- 
siderable amount of additional in- 
surance to pay .increased Federal 
estate taxes. 

The two examples cited illustrate 
the results we obtain when we ac- 
cept the responsibilities I speak of— 
responsibility based on broad knowl- 
edge of various subjects and how 
and when to use such knowledge 

Now let me recall and record two 
examples where the lack of essential 





knowledge and the lack of accepting 
this responsibility caused serious 


consequences. 


In this case the life underwriter 
sold two partners partnership in- 
surance. He used the form of ap- 
plication blank which provided that 
“Partner A” purchase and own life 
insurance on the life of “Partner 
B.” Through lack of knowledge and 
lack of responsibility on the part of 
this life underwriter, each applica- 
tion stated the partnership would 
pay the premium and the partner- 
ship would be the beneficiary. 

The underwriter’s company called 
his attention to what might happen 
when one partner died. The under- 
writer replied that was “just too 
bad”—but that was what the part- 
ners wanted and that was the way 
the “buy and sell” agreement was 
being written. 

His company asked for a draft of 
the “buy and sell” agreement. The 
underwriter retorted it would not 
be ready for 60 days—‘“but, for 
heavens sake, stop fooling around 
and issue the policy.” They issued 
the policy as per application. 

Everything went along smoothly 
for three years. One evening, in 
September, 1945, to be exact, one of 
the partners was returning from a 
party. On the way home a tire 
blew out. While he was changing 
the tire on the side of the road, a 
transport truck driver mashed him 
against the side of his car. 

When this unfortunate event hap- 
pened, the beneficiary, which was 
the partnership, died and the prem- 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Prudential—The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America. re- 
porting on 1946 operations, dis- 
closed that life insurance in force 
with it had reached a new high of 
$26,071,000,000 at the year’s end, or 
a gain of $2,371,000,000 during the 
year. 

The greatest increase was in 
group insurance. More than 1,650,- 
000 persons were covered by Pru- 
dential group policies having a face 
value of $2,860,000,000 at the end 
of 1946, it was stated. This was 
$618,000,000 more than in 1945. 

The growth in insurance cover- 
age was accompanied by increases 
in benefits paid to policy holders 
and beneficiaries. These payments, 


including death and _ disability 
claims, matured endowments and 
annuities, totalled $475,000,000, 


against $446,000,000 in 1945. 

Prudential’s investment opera- 
tions last year was highlighted by 
the acquisition of more than $225,- 
000,000 of industrial securities, 
substantially all of which were 
acquired in the second half of the 
year. 

Regarding investments in_ in- 
come-producing real estate, per- 
mitted by changes in State law, 
Carroll M. Shanks, president, said 
the company had purchased sever- 
al sites in different parts of the 
country for the construction of 
housing. 

The report showed that $88,300,-' 
000 was set aside for distribution 
as policy dividends in 1947. Unas- 
signed surplus and special reserves 
held as safeguard against contin- 
gencies rose to $362,700,000 while 
total assets were disclosed to be 
$6,800,000,000. 


Bankers National—The annual 
statement for the Bankers National 
Life of Montclair, N. J., for the year 
ending December 31, 1946, shows 


total admitted assets of $20,293,698 
an increase of $2,802,146 over 1945. 
Bonds in the investment portfolio 
of this company totaled $13,079,736 
or 64.45 per cent of the assets. United 
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States Government holdings pre- 
dominated, amounting to $4,864,000. 
Second in importance are railroad 
bonds which totaled $3,650,614. 
Mortgage loans held by the Bankers 
National, as of December 31, 1946, 
totaled $3,388,240 and accounted for 
16.67 per cent of the assets. Of the 
total motgage loans, only $5,875 
represented farm mortgage. During 
1946, the interest income on mort- 
gage loans was $148,355. 

During 1946 the Bankers National 
distributed $1,214,827 to  policy- 
holders. Of this amount $563,988 
represented death payments and 
$374.086 was as dividends paid to 
policyholders. The premium _in- 
come from insurance and annuities 
during the same period was $3,873,- 
734, and the income from interest 
dividends and rents totaled $621,973. 

The downward trend in the aver- 
age net rate of interest earned on 
investments of this company con- 
tinued during 1946, 3.00 per cent 
against 3.37 per cent for the year 
1945. 

The new business written by the 
Bankers National during the year 
1946 showed a substartial gain over 
the previous year; the amount of 
new business was $21.521,187, an 
increase of $7,648,544. Insurance in 
force for this company aggregated 
$126,167,569, an increase of 14 per 
cent, or $15,587,087. 

Guarantee Mutual—The conven- 
tion form annual statement of the 
Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha, 
Neb., for the year ending December 
31, 1946, shows total business issued 
and revised of $50,780,855, an in- 
crease of $22,212,321 or 78 per cent 
over 1945. Insurance in force now 
stands at $241,574,825, an outstand- 
ing gain of $39,629,419 over the 
amount in force at the end of the 
previous year. Premiums received 
for insurance, new and renewal, 
after deducting payments to certain 
companies for reinsurance, amount- 
ed to $7,796,100. The total receipts 
for permiums, interest, rents etc., 
were $10,968,614. 

During the year $2,438,682 were 





paid out as follows: death claim 
$1,770,176; matured endowment 
policies $77,104; surrender values 
$257,571; dividends to policyholders 
$207,943; and annuities, etc. $125,- 
888. 

The total assets available for the 
security of policyholders now 
amounts to $46,242,127, an increase 
of $5,300,564 over the previous 
year, or 13 per cent. The com- 
pany’s investment portfolio is well 
diversified with United States gov- 
ernment holdings again being the 
major single investment. These 
holdings aggregated $10,015,616, or 
22 per cent of the assets. The 
downward trend in the average net 
rate of interest earned on invest- 
ments of the company continued 
during 1946. The interest earned 
during this period was 2.90 per 
cent as compared with 3.06 per 
cent during 1945. 


Philadelphia Life—The business 
of the Philadelphia Life in 1946 was 
featured by an increase of 135 per 
cent in new insurance, by an in- 
crease of 16 per cent in insurance in 
force, by a gain of approximately 
$900,000 in assets, and by a further 
strengthening of policyholders’ re- 
serves. 

This company’s assets for the 
year ending December 31, 1946, 
showed an increase of $277,185 and 
aggregated $19,291,014. This com- 
pares with total admitted assets of 
$18,413,829 at the end of 1945. In- 
vestments in the company’s port- 
folio are well diversified and in the 
bonds portfolio United States gov- 
ernment holdings again predomi- 
nate, totaling $5,818,067. Railroad 
bond holdings are second in im- 
portance amounting to $3,132,176. 
Mortgage loans, other than farm, 
aggregated $3,047,927 and accounted 
for 15.80 per cent for the total ad- 
mitted assets. 

During 1946, new business writ- 
ten amounted to $14,166,66l1—an 
increase of $8,131,839, or 135 per 
cent. Insurance in force was repre- 
sented by 30,742 policies and 
amounted to $75,938,618, an increase 
of $10,335,313 or 16 per cent. Total 
income for 1946 showed a good gain. 
Income from premiums and annu- 
ities was $2,125,824 and income 
from interest, dividends and rents 
was $670,912. Payments to policy- 
holders aggregated $954,841 during 
the year 1946, of which $582,049 
represented payments because of 
death. Policyholders received $159,- 
257 for endowments which matured 
during this _ period. Surrender 
values paid to policyholders at the 
same time totaled $126,296, and 
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dividends were paid in the amount 
of $52,543. During the year 1946 
the Philadelphia Life earned 3.09 
per cent net rate on its mean in- 
vested fund. 

Acacia Mutual—The Acacia Mu- 
tual annual statement for the year 
ending December 31, 1946, shows a 
record year for this company in 
the growth of insurance in force 
and in the production of new busi- 
ness. Total insurance in force now 
stands at $711,681,163, an increase 
of $63,738,838 or 9.84 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period, new business 
paid for showed an increase of 
$25,125,208 and aggregated $121,- 
826,958 for the year. 

Individual annuity contracts for 
supplementary contracts, involving 
life Contingencies, outstanding at 
the end of the year provides an 
annual income of $197,060. 


In keeping with the growth of 
business, the Acacia Mutual Life 
revenue showed a substantial in- 
crease during the year; revenue 
from premiums was $20,096,543 and 
from interest dividend and rents 
$5,643,133, a total from both sources 
of $25,739,676. 

Policy benefits distributed in the 
year to policyholders and benefici- 
aries amounted to $6,964,282. Of 
this amount $4,043,264 represented 
payments for deaths, $9,643,312 for 
endowments matured, and $781,181 
was paid to policyholders in the 
form of dividends. A _ favorable 
rate of mortality was experienced 
in the year 1946. 

The total admitted assets of the 
Acacia Mutual now amounts to 
$159,675,686, having been increased 
during the year by $14,329,491. The 
bonds portfolio is well diversified 
and highly rated. Bonds accounted 
for 42 per cent of the assets and 
totaled $66,364,443. 

Metropolitan Life—Assets of the 
Metropolitan Life have passed the 
$8,000,000 mark, being $8,045,432,- 
384 at the end of 1946—an increase 
of about $500,000,000. Payment to 
policyholders was up slightly to 
$630,302,802, a new record, and the 
fifteenth consecutive year that these 
payments have been over a half a 
billion dollars. 

Of all payments, $230,670,681 
were for death claims during a 
year when the death rate among 
policyholders hit the lowest level 
on record. A few of the claims 
were war ones; the report now 
shows war deaths among policy- 
holders at a total of 75,090 of which 
54,210 were enemy action mortali- 
ties, payments totaling $66,176,000. 

Another record was set in the 





amount of new insurance written 
during the year. The total was 
$3,119,545,878 written for 2,406,280 
policyholders. More than two bil- 
lion dollars of the increase were in 
ordinary life policies. Total in- 
surance in force jumped from $31,- 
260,000,000 to $34,420,000,000 with a 
slight increase in the lapse rate, 
although it is still well below pre- 
war rates. 

Policy payments were $1,100,710,- 
194 for the year, and investments 
earned were  $224,932,013. The 
company has set aside $137,845,377 
for 1947 dividends. 

Farmers and Bankers Life—New 
life insurance purchases by old and 
new policyholders totaled $22,764,- 
870. This represented 10,461 poli- 
cies. Insurance in force as of De- 
cember 31, 1946, aggregated $90,- 
024,000, an increase of $11,069,721 
over 1945, or 14 per cent. Over the 
same period the number of policies 
in force increased 4,942 and totaled 
53,609 on December 31. 

Policy payments during 1946 as 
a result of the death of members 
totaled $575,251. Matured endow- 
ments totaled $90,069 during 1946. 
Values paid on surrendered policies 
were $129,318; annuity and other 
benefits totaled $17,168. A _ policy 
dividend represents the unused por- 
tion of a premium. Dividends paid 
to Farmers and Bankers policy- 
holders in 1946 totaled $94,467. 

Total admitted assets of the 
Farmers and Bankers Life as of 
December 31, 1946, aggregated $20,- 
543,111 an increase of $1,628,913 or 
8.62 per cent. The company’s 
largest holdings continue to be 
bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment. This account at the close of 
1946, was $9,603,000 or 46.77 per 
cent of admitted assets. The sec- 
ond largest investment of this com- 
pany is in mortgages other than 
farm which accounts for $4,686,- 
519 or 23.70 per cent of the assets. 

The net rate of interest earned 
on investments of the company 
during 1946 was 3.08 per cent. 

Security Mutual Life—New busi- 
ness of the Security Mutual Life 
of Binghamton, N. Y., exceeded 
$33,000,000 in 1946 to bring the total 
life insurance owned in the com- 
pany to over $170,000,000 accord- 
ing to Frederick D. Russell, presi- 
dent. 

Compared with 10 years ago, he 
pointed out that the sixty-year old 
company has nearly doubled its 
growth with assets up 97%, liabili- 
ties up not quite 93%, insurance in 
force up 92% while surplus has 
more than tripled. 





At the same time, he announced 
benefits paid policyholders and 
beneficiaries now total in excess of 
$73,500,000. 

The gain in insurance in force 
was over 83% of the amount paid 
for in 1946 and the new business 
represented an increase of approxi- 
mately 58% over that of 1945. 
Average ordinary policy was for 
$5,107, highest on record. Regular 
accident and health premium in- 
come was up over 40%. 


Assets climbed over $4,000,000 to 
just under $43,000,000 in 1946 and 
surplus reached an all-time high 
of $2,237,218, Mr. Russell an- 
nounced. Net return on investment 
as 3.15% compared with 3.33% of 
1945. 

Mortality in 1946 was highly 
favorable, the rate being among 
the lowest ever experienced in the 
company. Terminations including 
deaths, maturities, surrenders and 
lapses were just over $5,000,000 
approximately 3.5% of the amount 
in force at the beginning of the 
year. 

Over 89% of all business written 
in 1944 remained in force at the 
end of its second policy year and 
91.3% of business written during 
the first six months of 1945 had 
paid premiums two full years. 

Great West Life—The year 1946 
was one marked by a record of ac- 
complishment and. progress never 
before equalled in the history of 
the Great-West Life, said H. W. 
Manning, vice-president and man- 
aging director, in presenting the 
in commenting on the company’s 
annual report. 

New protection placed in force 
under insurance and annuity poli- 
cies aggregated $173,345,000 on the 
lives of over 50,000 men,- women 
and children spread throughout 12 
states of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. This exceeds 
by $52,000,000, the amount of new 
business placed in 1945. 

A billion dollars of business in 
force was a notable’ milestone 
passed in 1946. Commencing the 
year with $924,233,000, the billion 
dollar mark was reached in July, 
and at the close of the year, had 
grown to $1,057,721,000, an increase 
of 133 millions. This gain was 
achieved, not only by the large 
volume of new business, but was 
also by the continued excellent 
persistency of old business. For 
the fourth year in succession, less 
than 3% of the company’s policy- 
holders surrendered their insurance 
protection for cash or permitted it 
to lapse before maturity. 
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Payments to policyholders total- 
ling $17,625,000 were distributed to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. Of 
this total over $12,000,000 was paid 
to living policyholders under ma- 
turity endowments, annuity con- 
tracts, the withdrawal of policy 
equities and proceeds, and through 
policy dividends. 

The company’s gross earned in- 
terest rate achieved in 1946 was 
4.10%. 

The savings of the company’s 
many thousands of policyholders 
grew during the year by $30,254,- 
000 and the total resources of the 
company now aggregate $275,284,- 
000. At the close of 1946 the com- 
pany’s invested assets were made 
up as follows: bonds and deben- 
tures, 80.8%; mortgages and proper- 


ties, 10.6%; policy loans, 5.4%; 
stocks, 2.4%; cash and miscellan- 
eous, 0.8%. Surplus funds were 


increased by the addition of $1,551,- 
000 during 1946, and at the end 
of the year the excess of assets 
over liabilities stood at $13,879,000. 


Kansas City Life—In his report 
to stockholders, President W. E. 
Bixby emphasized the remarkable 
gains made in 1946, the company’s 
fifty-first year. Insurance in force 
increased by $64,523,934 to a total 
of $674,105,024, the largest gain ever 
made in a single year. New busi- 
ness submitted to the company was 
22% greater in volume than in 1945, 

The fifty-second annual financial 
statement shows admitted assets of 
$181,892,375.50, an increase of $11,- 
731,969.17 during 1946. Federal 


Government Bond holdings now 
total $99,377,413.23. State, county, 
municipal and school bonds. are 


valued at $10,923,779.95, while pub- 
lic utility and corporate bonds add 
$2,628,304.58 to the value of securi- 
ties on deposit. First mortgage 
real estate loans have increased to 
a total of $48,726,203.99. 

Surplus protection to policyown- 
ers includes $4,000,000 paid-up 
capital and unassigned surplus of 
$6,010,002.19. This latter figure is 
up $709,547 from the 1945 mark. 


Manufacturers Life—J: H. Lith- 
gow, vice-president and _ general 
manager, recently reported that the 
total amount of new business for 
1946 was $154 million, an increase 
of 43% over the previous record 
set in 1945, and business in force 
Was increased by $116 million, 
bringing the total amount to $969,- 
884,256. Assets of the company in- 
creased during the year by $34 
million and amounted to $330,143,- 
238. 

Payments to policyholders, in- 
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cluding over $2 million in policy 
dividends, totalled $1914 millions 
during 1946, of which death claims 
amounted to $6,726,447. 

The company’s United States Di- 
vision kept pace last year with the 
gains of the industry as a whole, 
showing an increase in new busi- 
ness of approximately 50% over 
1945 to reach a total of some $43 
millions. The year saw a substan- 
tial increase in the size of the 
United States sales organization, in- 
cluding the opening of new Branch 
offices in Baltimore and Hartford. 
Newark, under Manager Stanley 
Dey was the volume leader in this 
division, 

ee 


THE 3% RULE FOR TAXING 
ANNUITY INCOME 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


from taxable income, and the bal- 
ance of annuity income would be 
included in taxable income. After 
the annuitant had recaptured the 
consideration tax-free, the entire 
annuity income could be taxed, or 
the same procedure could be con- 
tinued for remaining lifetime, thus 
avoiding the sharp increase in tax 
late in life. 

Frankly, this procedure would 
seem to be the most satisfactory 
plan suggested by the Committee 
report, and could be administered 
with little or no difficulty. Canada 
has recently adopted a similar plan. 


Suggested Formula 

Naturally, the most scientific 
formula for taxing annuity income 
would be to determine the interest 
portion and the capital portion of 
each annuity payment—taxing the 
interest and exempting the capital. 
However, such a method would be 
extremely complicated and imprac- 
tical to administer, so that a more 
simple plan must be found. The fol- 
lowing procedure is suggested: 

(1) Give the annuitant a chance to 
recover his consideration tax-free, 
at least during his life expectancy: 

This could be accomplished, as 
suggested in the committee report, 
by dividing the contribution by the 


number of years of life expectancy. 


assumed in the calculation of the 
annuity income. Exclude the amount 
so determined from taxable income 
annually. Include the balance of the 
annuity income in taxable income. 

Naturally, the taxable amount 
would be somewhat smaller under 
this plan during the early years 
than the actual interest earned on 
the reserve set up to carry out the 
terms of the contract, but as time 


elapsed this taxable amount would 
exceed the interest earned, equaliz. 
ing the earlier discrepancy. This 
should not be too objectionable, 

(2) If the taxpayer is unable to 
absorb the entire exclusion in any 
year because of statutory exemptions 
or insufficient taxable income, per. 
mit him to carry the excess forward 
until it has been exhausted: 

In a majority of such cases, the 
tax involved would be so small that 
concern should not be felt over the 
extension of the benefit into future 
years. 

(3) Continue the same taxing rule 
for the remaining lifetime of the 
annuitant even though he may out- 
live his assumed life expectancy: 

Of course, many annuitants will 
fail to live for the full assumed life 
expectancy, while others will live 
beyond such period. Hence, in some 
cases the Government would gain an 
advantage, and lose in others. How- 
ever, it is believed that these gains 
and losses would more or less 
equalize, and such procedure would 
have a tendency to eliminate any 
break between the partially-taxable 
and fully-taxable periods. Losses in- 
curred by reason of the premature 
death of an annuitant should be 
ignored. 

(4) Apply the formula for taxing 
annuity income only to incomes 
which are based on life expectancy: 

This final suggestion is extremely 
important. In most contracts which 
are not based on life expectancy it 
is possible without too much diffi- 
culty to distinguish between interest 
and capital. These arrangements in- 
clude: 

Installments settlements for a 
definite number of years only. 

Refunds of annuity contracts, after 
the death of the annuitant. 

Deferred annuity contracts, during 
the deferred period. 

Hence, these plans should be 
taxed in conformity with their 
nature and ‘character—not as an- 


nuity based on life expectancy. 
ee 


MOTIVATING THE PUBLIC 
(Continued from Page 21) 


same. Business cycles and the stock 
market hold no fears for me. My 
estate won’t have to be carved up 
either—to meet succession duties. 
I haven’t a single financial worry! 

“What I’ve done is to adopt the 
‘security program’ idea which a 
London Life representative pre- 
sented to me. Under this plan, 
everything is definitely arranged. 
I put aside a few hundred dollars 
each year to guarantee the thou- 
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“Well, I'm having « good time myself... much 
than some people think. 


Shenandoah Life \NSuRanct COMPANY INC 





sands later on. I'll be able to retire 
happily; but if I don’t live to retire- 
ment, there’ll be money to pay off 
the mortgage, clean up my affairs, 
educate the children and provide 
my wife with a monthly income as 
long as she lives. What’s more, this 
arrangement enables us to really 
enjoy life as we travel along. Now 
that I've found the key to success- 
ful living. I'm sitting pretty”. 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke. — 
There’s nothing complicated about 
the. formula for this company’s ad- 
vertising messages. The philosophy 
is so simple that, given equally 
good copy to express it, any reader 
can readily get the idea. Briefly, 
the advertisements emphasize the 
thought that it is easier to save 
when jobs and money are plentiful, 
and that life insurance constitutes 
the ideal medium for such savings. 

A strong black-and-white poster 
treatment characterizes the standard 
layout, with illustrations adhering 
to the imitation wood-cut style. 
The money-is-plentifu 1-today 
thought is carried out particularly 
well in the advertisement headed, 
“We'll Just Pick the Five Dollar 
Bills Today”, run over an illustra- 
tion showing the money growing 
on trees. The message goes on. 

“Perhaps money is more plenti- 
ful now, but, even so, it still doesn’t 
grow on trees, and the chances are 
it never will. Yet, if you were 
suddenly faced with a financial 
emergency, would you need a 
money tree to meet your obligations, 
or have you planned for just such a 
possibility? 

“Life insurance provides an easy 
way to prepare for possible financial 
emergencies; and, if an emergency 
hever arises, the savings will ac- 





cumulate into an adequate fund for 
retirement, with a guaranteed in- 
come for life. Just think, too, of the 
satisfaction that comes from know- 
ing that you have a reserve fund 
sufficient to finance the children’s 
college training. 

“Life insurance offers many ad- 
vantages that cannot wisely be left 
to chance. Let our representative 
explain fully how you can im- 
mediately create an estate with life 
insurance and, with the same 
money, guarantee the financial se- 
curity of yourself and loved ones.” 

North American Life, Toronto.— 
The purpose of this company’s na- 
tional campaign, appearing § in 
Canadian daily and weekly news- 
papers, is to reach young men and 
women, so many of whom are re- 
viewing their life insurance pro- 
grams in the light of their post- 
war plans and situations. Two 
groups of media were utilized, the 


“A” list comprising 29 metropolitan” 


dailies with a combined circulation 
of 2,500,000, and the “B” list of 
92 small city and town dailies 
and weeklies, with a circulation in 
excess of 900,000. 

The campaign was divided into 
two periods, the first running from 
April to July and the second from 
September to December. Ten ad- 
vertisements were used on the “A” 
list, and 15 on the “B” media group. 

A light touch permeates the ad- 
vertisements, which makes for easy 
and interesting reading. Appearing 
under the intriguing slogan, “Life’s 
Bigger Moments”, both illustration 
and text strike a whimsical (albeit 
serious) note. Continuity of im- 
pression is achieved by standard 
size, layout and illustration tech- 
nique. 

Among the “Bigger Moments” 
listed and used as copy themes, 
around which revolve so many vital 
needs for life insurance, are: 

“And Now You’re Going to Be 
Married”. 

“The Da¥ Junior Takes that First 
Step”. 

“The Young Man with a Big New 
Job”. 

“So You’re Going to Have a 
Baby”. 

“Hanging Out the Shingle”. 

“TI Give, Devise and Bequeath”. 

“It’s Your Own Home”. 

“So You're Going to Be Inde- 
pendent.” 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee.—Ad- 
vertising here was restricted to 
newspapers of the home Office city, 
Messages were run in the morn- 
ing and evening papers with a 
combined circulation of more than 
400,000. 


The company found that adver- 
tisements angled to Social Security 
brought the best response, with 
those slanted to educational insur- 
ance and morgtage redemption 
ranking second and third, respec- 
tively. Reprints of the advertise- 
ments are offered agents and an 
increasing demand for these is 
noted. Mats are also offered free, in 
reduced size, for agent’s use locally. 
Requests for mats are now at the 
highest peak since the company be- 
gan offering this service. 

A codified cartouche treatment 
features each illustration, contin- 
uity being further pursued by 
standard two-column size and a 
dominant signature plate, We 
ourselves are particularly impressed 
by the positive tone of many of the 
advertisements, as indicated by 
these headlines: 


“I Call It Fun Insurance”, 

“And No More Worries about 
the Mortgage”. 

“Work All My Life-—Not Me”. 

“Little Tommy’s Chance for 
Success Is Insured—Lucky 
Fellow!” 


Excelsior Life—Regular adver- 
tising of this company appears in 
40 of the leading daily newspapers: 
across Canada. The advertisements 
are designed to attract attention 
of the buying public by emphasi- 
zing (1) name and slogan of the 
Excelsior Life (2) particulars of 
popular package plans of life in- 
surance, and (3) photographs and 
names of leading representatives in 
each community. 


The entire expense is borne by 
the company. Each representative, 
who pays for $100,000 or more life 
insurance in the preceding year, 
is featured in at least one adver- 
tisement in the series. 

This idea of featuring a local 
agent in effect gives the company 
dual value for its advertising dol- 
lar—national advertising and local 
advertising are one and the same. 
Name, picture and local branch 
office imprint localize the adver- 
tisement, and make it seem made- 
to-order for the local paper and 
the local comunity. 
naturally enough, the whole-hearted 
approbation of the agent thus pub- 
licized. And it tells the insurante 
buyer exactly where he can buy 
the insurance described and from 
whom. 

We can well understand why 
the current campaign is most pop- 
ular with the field force, which has 
been supported by nation-wide 
newspaper advertising for more 
than 40 years. 
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RESULTS OF OPERATIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1946 AND 1945 











Surplus To 
Policy- 
Year holders Total Total Total 
Name of Company Ending Total (Including U. S. Paid Payment to Paid Paid 

Dec. Capital Admit ted Capital Government | Premiums Death Policy- Insurance Insurance 

31 Stock Assets Stock) Holdings Received Claims holders Written * in Force * 

American Bankers Credit | 1946 |$ 100,000|$ 158,572 |'$ 155,036 |$ 103,467 |$ 12,577 |$ 1,146/$ 1,146 | $1,150,855 |$ 823,549 
Alexandria, Va. 1945 one eee ine ese ean one — an endl 
American Home Life 1946 100 ,809 a 58,104 19,850 48 , 332 5,140 6,817 256,843 1, 339,773 
Spencer, Iowa e 1945 69 ,072 49,912 31,850 41,581 1,833 2,184 651,524 1, 278,539 
American Home Life 1946 3,515,832 346 , 391 803,612 574,192 65,600 125,163 4,555,341 | 19,141,557 
Topeka, Kansas 1945 +e | 3,197,700 345,834 806 , 412 437,622 47,513 96,946 2,501,283 | 15,599, 283 
American Hospital & Life | 1946 300,000 | 1,762,928 840,814 442,800 401,974 30,573 32,792 8,886,649 | 16,007,603 
San Antonio, Texas 1945 300,000 | 1,267,173 656, 363 717,000 269 ,003 22,949 23,492 5,476,544 | 10,333,337 
American Life 1946 230,862] 4,284,990 555,667 856,844 | 2,256,658 246,611 561, 380 2,567,834 | 24,910,051 
Birmingham, Ala. 1945 228,362] 3,555,659 505,612 805,786 | 1,632,088 337,835 48,406 | 34,947,829 | 47,627,572 
American Reserve Life 1946 256,195] 8,374,329 706,248 | 2,177,074 918,718 143,834 335,570 5,063,285 | 33,050,675 
Omaha, Nebraska 1945 256,195 | 7,732,972 641,303 | 2,614,732 804,444 149,527 325,979 4,131,464 | 30,024,931 
American United Life 1946 eee | 75,153, 337 7,247,436 | 33,501,104 | 8,563,352 | 3,678,192 | 5,254,709 | 62,882,375 | 367,012,834 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1945 .». | 70,853,544 6,497,296 | 30,639,201 | 8,066,873 | 3,246,884 | 4,682,035 | 43,065,144 | 335,852,065 
All American Assurance | 1946 100 ,000 217,211 165,932 80,000 136,876 5,827 12,091 4,705, 298 6, 509 ,047 
Lafayette, La. 1945 100,000 182,187 173,835 95,000 42,910 900 1,325 2,134,589 2,134,589 
Alliance Life Ins. ** 1946 600,000 | 25,432,930 2,223,705 | 1,699,653 | 1,709,521 251,602 357,085 | 21,316,655 | 114,465,143 
Peoria, Illinois 1945 600,000 | 24,566, 264 2,663,634 | 1,421,515 | 1,379,609] 244,822 302,676 | 13,948,127 | 105,038,669 
Baltimore Life 1946 ++ | 29,179,198 2,443,167 | 10,400,651 5,813,452 | 1,026,887 | :,960,741 27,375,304 | 169,308,888 
Ealtimore, Md. 1945 26,750,874 2,272,926 | 11,909,158 | 5,335,790 | 1,189,289]| 1,887,304 | 19,655,261 | 155,542,923 
Bankers Life of Nebr] 1946 500 ,000 | 50,755, 216 5,714,440 | 20,682,070 | 4,647,502 | 1,020,763 | 2,266,095 | 36,212,321 | 194,352,577 
Lincoln, Neb. 1945 500,000 | 47,787, 360 5,952,927 | 18,000,698 | 4,131,335 | 1,062,766 | 2,438,351 22,501,042 | 169,731,254 
Rankers National Life 1946 600,000 | 20, 293,698 1,542,736 | 5,058,880 | 3,897,389 563,988 | 1,214,827 | 21,521,187 | 126,167,569 
Montclair, N. J. 1945 525,000 | 17,491,552 1,522,578 | 4,979,121 3,341,031 452,150 973,041 13,882,643 | 110,580, 482 
Bankers Security Life 1946 | 2,420,267 | 2,555,397 2,169,173 | 1,210,343 824,016 219, 275 219,275 | 85,365,374 | 55,665,911 
New York, N. Y. 1945 eee eee eee eee eee coe eee coe eee 
Bankers Union Life 1946 100,000 | 2,762,463 354,184 680,991 899 ,608 50,619 194,502 6,594,544 | 24,581,338 
Denver, Colo. 1945 100,000 | 2,203,826 373,912 580 ,989 664,709 72,507 166,242 4,827,500 | 18,768,518 
Berkshire Life 1946 +. | 97,010,190 1,957,388 | 27,115,934 | 10,033,671 | 2,970,322 | 5,758,096 | 37,448,575 | 298,870, 306 
Pittsfield, Mass. 1945 90 ,605, 860 1,759,811 | 27,360,864 | 10,413,072 | 2,503,594 | 4,755,898 30,109,086 | 273,430,083 
Boston Mutual Life 1946 27,788,879 2,407,481 | 20,393,955 | 6,149,991 819,562 | 2,225,899 | 27,492,776 | 152,598,387 
Boston, Mass. 1945 24,990, 591 2,088,217° | 19,118,940 | 5,636,630 846,049 | 1,966,392 | 18,337,544 | 137,642,473 
Brotherhood Mutual Life | 1946 ° 22,925) 106,725 161,551 7,735 14,038 2,046, 351 6,083,042 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 1945 nae 203,057 20,340 86,918 110,980 2,550, 10,736 1,190,440 4,536, 886 
Business Men’s Assurance | 1946 | 2,000,000 | 56,217,325 4,305,431 | 24,518,101 | 9,422,201 | 1,563,049 | 2,492,172 | 76,617,930 | 270,427,075 
Kansas City, Mo. 945 | 2,000,000 | 49,422,723 4,029,359 | 23,263,122 | 8,275,619 | 1,394,686 | 2,221,925 | 49,881,465 | 225,382,612 
Capitol Life 1946 250,000 | 19,595,951 1,413,761 | 3,301,000 2,763, 309 614,411 | 1,127,438 | 30,254,685 | 105,137,040 
Denver, lo. 1945 250,000 | 17,985,708 1,395, 240 2,501,000 | 2,414,320 636,501 | 1,055,404 | 18,685,877 | 86,683,730 
Central Life 1946 «++ | 79,074,789 7,225,919 | 35,121,265 | 6,777,156 | 1,302,271 | 3,424,377 24,386,872 | 231,033,826 
Des Moines, Ia. 1945 73,205,891 7,011,827 | 29,004,899 | 6,437,833 | 1,345,833 | 3,282,656 | 19,714,342 | 213,870,050 
Central Life 1946 ‘ 2,452,815 63,603 777,015 61,693 66,912 113,559 314,641 5,136,631 
Fort Scott, Kansas 1945 me 2,456,236 636,503 | 1,070,506 60, 341 47,144 125,037 175,842 5,046 , 496 
Colonial Life 1946 900,000 | 33,244,176 1,643,998 | 13,654,552 | 6,166,366 | 1,001,493 | 2,407,521 35,152,524 | 182,723,017 
Jersey City, N. J. 1945 900,000 | 31,225,562 1,500,049 | 14,257,690 5,683,441 | 1,118,801 | 2,192,361 | 19,987,722 | 162,610,089 
@lumbia Mutual Life 1946 389,012 42,848 325,112 67, 406 , 386 13,968 279 ,750 1,995,858 
Sioux City, Iowa 1945 357,535 , 536 263, 292 57 ,990 12,572 18,795 212,742 1,749, 589 
Columbian Mutual Life 1946 4,082,831 169,320 | 2,203,333 675,751 141, 333 407,621 3,973,350 | 24,232,067 
Memphis, Tenn. 1945 3,909 ,682 129,404 | 1,787,651 626,874 220,524 590 ,996 3,163,001 | 22,661,858 
Continental Assurance 1946 | 2,000,000 | 87,782,954 9,344,544 | 27,312,087 | 19,018,087 | 4,239,658 | 5,954,154 | 263,140,379 | 702,309, 289 
Chicago, Illinois 1945 | 2,000,000 | 74,891,930 7,596,596 | 24,253,213 | 15,037,088 | 3,665,917 | 5,000,742 | 202,799,601 | 530,436,117 
Continental Life 1946 600,000 | 25,086,389 1,615,726 | 1,236,700 | 6,022,541 473,867 947,998 | 40,512,421 | 172,010,592 
Washington, D. C. 1945 600,000 | 21,287,711 1,498,822 | 1,486,700 | 5,362,502 552,821 926, 341 26,184,839 | 146,833, 404 
Cosmopolitan Life 1946 101,30@ | 2,013,160 573,478 1,008,644 823,728 106, 261 111,180 6,806,440 | 28,293,306 
Memphis, Tenn. 1945 101,300 | 1,603,155 414,119 712,769 761,102 90 ,890 94,237 6,008,260 | 25,964,525 
Dunbar Life Insurance 1946 117,530 384,599 138,605 101,500 216, 228 5,845 19,885 2,856,766 4,079,730 
Cleveland, Ohio 1945 109 ,030 323,146 139,728 109, 219 163,547 8, 766 19, 409 2,057,799 3,066 ,007 
Durham Life Insurance 1946 | 1,000,000 | 20,429,781 3,875,921 | 9,280,146 | 5,910,118 730,171 | 1,034,291 48,770,194 | 162,276,758 
Raleigh, N. C. 945 | 1,000,000 | 17,144,921 2,887,947 | 9,180,305 | 5,177,912 709 ,528 912,743 | 35,812,418 | 140,678,614 
Equitable Investors Life | 1946 50 ,000 316,999 59,032 19,000 218,872 10,912 44,648 2, 447,000 7, 468,539 
Little Rock, Ark. 945 ae 268 , 516 100,650 19,000 194,681 6,762 32,623 2, 396,000 6,647,510 
Equitable Life 1946 600,000 | 34,305,770 2,277,665 | 8,030,339 | 7,277,680 708,525 | 1,766,819 | 44,959,706 | 225,803,516 
Washington, D. C. 1945 400 , 000 | 30, 284, 360 1,892,005 | 6,475,155 | 6,555,797 888,491 | 1,651,549 29,823,914 | 198,600,015 
Equitable Life of Can. 1946 327,155 | 17,737,685 1,628,579 -..® $1,486,811 358 , 297 949, 218 7,714,498 | 56,235,643 
Waterloo, Ont. 1945 327,155 | 16,707,906 1,514,949 sie 1,193,403 334,573 886 ,004 5,244,264 | 51,466,832 
Expressmen’s Mut. Life 1946 .++ |12,847, 428 1,431,705 | 2,611,938 924,114 368 ,082 648, 296 4,722,895 | 40,228,625 
New York, N. Y. 1945 «+» |12,399,147 1,399,343 | 2,596,091 830, 263 327,473 581,613 3,629,920 | 37,060,247 
Family Fund Life 1946 100,000 | 1,130,028 408,799 Geea 1,433,938 309 , 476 309,613 | 36,910,697 | 35,843,425 
Atlanta, Ga. , . 1945 100,000 768 , 248 354, 543 hie 964,984 197,079 309,613 | 31,931,075 | 23,829,150 
Farmers & Bankers Life| | 1946 | 1,000,000 | 20,534,111 2,128,499 | 9,831,920 | 2,675,091 575, 251 906,273 | 16,899,125 | 90,024,000 
Wichita, Kansas 1945 | 1,000,000 |18,905,198 2,093,785 | 9,353,184 | 2,393,443 420,312 850, 307 10,959,489 | 78,954,279 
Farmers & Traders Life | 1946 300,000 | 17,348,014 1,015,115 | 3,678,822 | 2,085,576 260 ,695 652,372 | 12,604,031 | 85,214,286 
Syracuse, N. Y. 1945 300,000 | 15,796,953 1,090,545 | 3,571,609 | 1,799,954 274, 466 590,039 9,465,457 | 75,525,635 
Farmers Life Insurance | 1946 206,800 | 3,419,747 420,840 | 1,350,000 648,924 34,891 113,207 5,566,854 | 22,602,507 
Des Moines, Iowa 1945 206,800 | 3,019,663 408,544 | 1,250,000 542,639 46,010 99,986 4,253,137 | 19,410,632 
Federal Life & Casualty | 1946 450,000 | 3,381,567 1,332,928 | 2,212,836 235,596 18,633 25,785 2,413,923 9,472,754 
Detrvit, Michigan 1945 450,000 | 3,026,403 1,183,728 | 2,095,392 183,832 20,181 23,774 1,424,754 7,520,297 
Federal Life Insurance | 1946 | 1,000,000 | 25,064,351 2,247,171 | 10,071,188 | 2,753,119 906,340 | 1,401,386 19,421,527 | 106,605,855 
Chicago, Illinois 1945 | 1,000,000 | 23,709,329 2,194,151 | 9,794,240 2,526 ,948 801,520 | 1,329,555 | 17,473,249 | 99,019,900 
Fidelity Life Assurance | 1946 100,000 | 2,907,810 361, sie 406,142 55,769 150, 213 3,334,945 | 15,337,919 
Regina, Sask., Canada 1945 100,000 | 2,650,290 336, 449 340 ,816 51,919 129,770 2,697,650 | 12,932,427 
Fidelity Mutual Life 1946 195, 205,055 8,485,717 |88,986,113 | 20,310,598 | 4,560,318 |12,179,668 | 69,110,163 | 509,709,141 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1945 «++ |183,177,866 7,824,723 | 82,237,256 | 19,416,218 | 4,623,700 |11,941,602 | 45,504,476 | 458,690,960 
Fidelity Union Life 1946 500,000 | 9,523,965 1,756,777 1,361, 251 1,374,712 128 ,099 275,796 12,203,304 | 47,767,840 
Dallas, Texas 1945 500,000 | 8,122,277 1,322,196 1,678,507 | 1,117,974 150,606 228 , 228 6,537,011 38,637,188 
Great Northern 1946 500,000 | 13,433,463 3,024,504 | 4,584,265 | 1,583,337 365,332 599,711 11,558,628 | 57,635,320 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 1945 319,000 | 12,267,812 1,539,255 | 4,779,622 1,387,973 322, 520 502,174 6,878,245 | 50,143,735 
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RESULTS OF OPERATIONS OF LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANIES 














® AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1946 AND 1945 
Surplus to 
Policy- 
Year Holders Total Total Total 
Name of Company Ending Total (Including U. S. Paid Payment to Paid Paid 
Dec. Capital Admitted Capital Government Premiums Leath Policy- Insurance Insurance 
31 Stock Assets Stock ) Holdings neceived Claims holders Written * in Force * 
Cceorre Washington 1946 |$ 250,000 |$ 6,157, 494]/$ 321,521 |$ 556,000 I$ 653, 385/$ 169 , 242 |$ 362,047|$ 3,585,344]% 25,036,704 
charleston, West Va. 1945 250 ,000 6,019,053 527 ,824 991,032 592,930 222,736 426,114 1,928,372 22,723,891 
Globe Life 19 46 200 ,000 5,476,681 555,999 3,792,647 684,517 161, 456 197,764 3,165, 365 30,373,531 
Chicago, Illinois 1945 200 ,000 §,011,157 492,876 3,076,000 644, 391 166,543 196 ,158 1,879,579 28, 311,832 
Government Personnel Mut} 1946 aes 756,915 674,700 47,000 187, 446 2,057 61,480 2,646 ,883 7,115,071 
Ft. Sam Houston, Texas | 1945 eee > 39,819 47,000 238 , 136 79,920 90 , 210 533, 000 5,730,254 
Great American Life 1946 100 ,000 3,070,869 227 , 057 1,680,895 405, 221 77,875 128, 488 3,352,000 15,772, 356 
Hutchinson, Kansas 1945 100 , 000 2,848,429 207,109 1,646,495 354,553 59,762 96 ,833 1,859,713 13,804,690 
Great American Reserve 1946 250 ,000 1,196,596 575, 247 620,000 373,950 24,154 25,302 9,767,950 15,126,214 
Dallas, Texas 1945 100 ,000 651,431 457 , 582 460°,000 259,749 5,742 6,605 7,187, 481 10,730,391 
Great National Life 1946 200 ,000 5,678,904 422,066 1,868,125 1,235,655 92,931 161,656 7,813,158 37,758 ,648 
Dallas, Texas 1945 200 ,000 4,691,531 386 ,93U 2,046 ,960 979 , 447 58,636 - 138,695 5,338,513 31,527,133 
Great Northwest Life 1946 200 ,000 3,011, 276 705, 585 1, 466,985 534,550 87,743 117,945 4, 367 , 330 17,153,151 
Spokane, Washington 1945 200 ,000 2,630,517 615,053 1,153,880 401,712 58,968 97,150 2,805,185 14,157,499 
Guarantee Mutual 1946 —— 46 , 242,127 4,038,340; 10,015,616 7,925,318] 1,770,176 2,438,690] 50,780,855 241,574,825 
Omaha, Nebraska 1945 eee 40 ,941, 563 4,006, 406 9,923,498 6, 306,761 1,760, 302 2,380,657] 28,568,534 201,945, 406 
Guaranty Life Ins. 1946 100 ,000 783,775 35,862 207 ,875 455,772 62,044 120,314 3,926, 254 7,416,133 
Savannah, Ga. 1945 100 ,000 707,179 286 , 106 207, 350 417,620 53,608 104,146 2,932,673 6,942, 373 
Guardian Intemational | 1946 100 ,000 2,345,665 322,944 100 ,000 747,574 22,640 187,541] 12,699,755 30, 226 , 583 
Dallas, Texas 1945 100 , 0 2,196,345 199,411 190 ,000 1,372,414 369 ,529 398,421 6,108, 228 29, 235,54 
Guardian Underwriters 1946 100 ,000 712,937 525,982 133 , 356 117,221 117, 221 
Dallas, Texas 1945 100 ,000 399 , 210 189 ,992 eee 197 ,905 570 , 471 590,471 ose oe 
Home Life Insurance 194€ eee 180,654,485) ** 7,398,325} 60,731,876 18,994,476} 4,517,141 8,990,930} 103,793,771 655, 227 ,¢: 
New York, New York 1945 ove 167,610,335 6,893,115] 57,838,544] 18,092,018 3,951,805 7,971,655] 65,510,315 577 ,017,£ » 
Home State Life 1946 340 ,000 5,505,982 670, 362 1,042,492 1,658,030 116,962 221,500} 24,949,076 65,902,236 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 1945 102,000 4,660,739 527,726 1,035,000 1, 426, 340 163, 485 216,715} 15,849,795 55,275,274 
hoosier Farm Bureau 1946 “as 2,624, 157 209 ,948 1, 251, 580 a 957,810 48 , 322 t 265,611 10, 305,09 38, 543,618 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1945 . rT 1,784,792 165,804 1,136,537 704,821 55,092 169, 253 7,221,715 30, 455, 574 
Imperial Life 194 200 ,000 10,147,005 1, 237 ,856 3,373,999 3, 226, 489 302,921 465,235} 20,791,283 90 ,058 , 302 
Ashville, N. C. 1945 200 ,000 &, 488,734 1,114,891 2,438, 249 2,747,606 362,916 477,146] 15,432,665 75, 485,983 
Indianapolis Life 1946 47 ,687, 908 3,124,102} 23,117,700 5, 864,926 916 ,800 2,271, 354 27,881, 254 174,947,531 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1945 ove 42,934, 223 2,811,692 21,367, 200 5,198, 251 754,913 1,789,440 16,969,773 154, 308 , 575 
International Life 1946 100 , 000 782,437 73,439 71,000 166,879 46 ,076 51,272} 11,490,851 15,892,847 
Austin, Texas 1945 160 ,000 268 , 660 62, 203 53,000 119, 360 0 , 585 33,611 2,161,700 3,621,230 
Iowa Life Insurance 1946 207 ,€44 1, 438, 463 515,137 890,277 989 ,646 27,150 30,787} 21,409,142 50,097,692 
Des \ioines, Iowa 1945 203,703 570,030 400 , 266 530,670 561,088 10,250 10, 250 29,076,050 29 ,044,050 
Jefferson National 1946 300 ,000 3,750,794 1,619,793 1,255,901 923, 429 69 , 524 174,613 8,557,445 34, 265,843 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1945 253,000 2,428, 166 836,195 590, 361 755, 248 46 , 470 127,872 5, 488 , 370 27, 245, 30 
John Hancock Mutual 1946 eee 2,037,505, 696 159,733,003] 733,268,757] 306,868,695] 51,523,947 | 129,146,057/1,277,877 ,627 | 8,300,558, 487 
Roston, Mass. 1945 1,837,622, 237 186, 239,101] 681,327,070] 279,420,701] 52,395,930 | 115,803,788] 886,934,924| 7, 256,618,763 
Kansas City Life 1946 | 4,000, 000 181,892, 376 10,010,002} 99,377,413] 20,104,149] 4,303,123] 9,052,757] 104,318,569] 674,105,024 
Kansas City, Mo. 1945 | 4,000,000 170,160, 406 9,300,455] 92,560,916] 18,021,895] 4,589,619] 9,575,448] 84,977,485] 609,581,090 
Kentucky Home 1946 ay 11,928,652 757, 468 4,304,608 1,306, 487 567,185 796,126] 7,661,637 44, 469 ,605 
Louisville, Ky. 1945 cai 11,669, 445 718,024 3,553,055} 1,212,669 519 , 530 732,857 5,961,215 41,527,861 
Knights Life Ins. 1946 500 ,000 20,720, 267 2,976,677 6,683,708 6, 303,868 759 ,601 1,284,410] 64,290,019 226,777, 522 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1945 500 ,000 17,691, 340 2,451,731 6,456,129] 5,570,124 802,622] 1,101,846] 45,205,915} 194,071,162 
Lafayette Life 1946 oni 11,140, 567 735,916 3,509,459 1,620,491 240,177 565,898} 12,520,128 54,573,973 
Lafayette, Indiana 1945 ese 10,188,855 667, 186 3,304,758 1,323,641 239 ,041 528,421 7,529,709 46,022,348 
Lincoln Liberty 194€ 160 , 000 11,563,527 1,676 , 260 1,797,100 1,575,681 206 ,614 862,494] 10,911,349 53,072,952 
Lincoln, Nebraska 1945 100 ,000 11,055,958 1,739, 360 2,055,600 1,382, 270 171,515 706 , 420 5,716,327 44,738,363 
Lincoln Mutual Life 1946 : 5, 288 ,507 1,652, 571 825,000 3, 438,687 213,805 422,054] 3,331,420 11, 480,840 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1945 ee 5, 290, 576 1,735,037 &25,000 426, 183 213, 569 432,771 1,748 , 286 9,675,430 
Lincoln National 1946 5,000,000 304, 449,642 24,721,610] 91,679,714] 50,696,403} 13,955,858] 19,202,963] 566,015,476 | 2,362,342, 296 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1645 |3,500,000 271, 233,701 21,571,897] 98,180,098} 42,007,565) 12,788,739] 17,625,753) 365,427,014) 1,925, 290,173 
Manufacturers Life Ins. | 194 [1,500,000 330,143, 238 19,240,401] 30,290,000] 45,937,913] 6,536,853] 18,583,246) 137,010,422 911,695,314 
Toronto, Canada 1945 1, 506 ,000 295,831, 536 17,511,763 23, 338, 228 41, 216 , 307 5,977,257 17,062,969} 96,948,307 809,156,479 
Metropolitan Life Ins. 1946 ° ,045, 436,384 496 ,982, 2681/4, 00) 167,645)1,093, 417,870] 225, 549,035 | 630,302,8034,179, 578, 204 |34, 422,019,111 
New York, N. Y. 1945 eee 7,561,997, 276 558 , 066,815 ]3, 656 410 639]1P 22,141, 360] 236, 315,574 | 623, 443, 186 2 164,176, 467 |31, 261,969,817 
Michigan Life Ins. 1946 600,000 7,746,683 1,724,928 2,060,547 735,910 219,126 3€0, 689 7,416,037 35, 508 ,839 
Detroit, Michigan 1945 600 ,006 7,178, %3 1,575, 250 2,215,000 673,998 178,972 263,497 4,003,043 29,780, 667 
Midland Mutual 1946 300 ,000 52,853,249 4,156,155] 34,272,223 5,428,755} 1,051,986 2,384,720} 19,773,259 169,939,175 
Columbus, Qhio 1945 300 , 006 49,134, 430 3,826,927 33,882,017 5,103,962 952,792 2,283,843] 13,013,978 155,848 , 547 
oder Life Insurance 1946 117,970 3,650,003 147,044 563,887 546 ,965) 165,147 224, 231 1,329,182 19,180,154 
Winona, Minn. 1945 117,976 3,565,421 44,794 463, 499 926 , 253 49 2,393 541,407 8, 401,908 28,522,739 
honarch Life 1946 100,000 16,766 ,981 3,559,159 5,714,861 2,232,010 198 ,995 417,785} 24,346,500 76,518, 264 
Springfield, Mass. 1945 100 ,0G0 14,562,629 3, 423, 387 5,122,788 1,735,984 148,331 306,974} 15,402,223 57,478 , 469 
National Guardian 1946 eee 20,525,623 870 , 566 9, 450 ,006 2,479, 213 362,183 £21,428} 12,504,162 81,412,931 
Madison, Wisconsin 1945 coe 18,413, 338 744,719 8,550,000 2,160, 470 510,746 1,032,639 8,021,886 72,450,838 
National Old Line 1946 22€ , 500 2,445,668 347 ,039 288 , 416 496, 251 35,731 ° 4,965,911 17,507, 595 
Little Rock, Ark. 1945 226 , 500 2,142,535 349,610 740,250 365,651 39,544 60,922 2, 347, 342 13,167,730 
National Protective 1946 200 ,000 1,855,211 893,910 923,686 144,270 50, 130 53,564 145,975 4,594, 438 
Kansas City, Mo. 1945 200 , 000 1,699 ,082 806 , 882 998 , 686 155,902 49,523 54,441 235,315 5,103, 528 
horth American Life 1946 500,000 20,151,467 1,588,151 6,445, 219 2,660,177 587,414 1,096,364) 18,651,010 103,045,932 
Chicago, Illinois 1945 500 ,000 18,783, 233 1,618,521 5,510,229} 2,352,890 559,747 913,462] 12,082,750 91,606,073 
North American Accident | 1946 750,000 15,101,546 1,639,789 9, 287, 416 1,815,546 346 , 367 586 ,539 9,125,067 76,932,595 
Chicago, Illinois 1945 750,000 13,661,875 1,618,521 9,597,655 428, 221 21,018 59, 582 1,403,755 71,050,898 
Northwestern Mutual 1946 «++ | 2,019,054,746] 143,886,163] 595,122,587] 199,184,853) 54,848,912 | 115,113,713] 470,562,350] 5,045,769 ,692 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 1945 ++» | 1,887,664,905} 134,083,169] 593,603,718] 182,939,935) 51,977,317 | 110,866,712] 319,414,549] 4,670,796, 400 
Northwestern National 1946 |1,650,000 140,658,170] 10,202,603) 77,431,247] 19,088,072} 3,556,588 | 7,224,414] #79,539,600| 685,226,548 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1945 |1,650,000 126 ,962,632 9,715,963] 70,006,804) 16,620,444) 3,426,642 6,646,641] *51,788,032 616,063,402 
Ohio State Life 1946 |1,000,000 39, 256,091 3,782,279] 18,796,123 5,178,970 829,743 1,882,131] 27,148,462 166, 331,523 
Columbus, Ohio 1945 |1,000,000 35,688 , 412 3,699,317] 17,703,756 4,385,074 751,845 1,701,039] 17,698,981 147 , 232,867 
Pacific National 1946 647, 250 6,542, 256 974,405 2,691,183 1,691, 569 133,196 220,237} 15,635,185 50,139, 283 
Salt Lake City, Utah 1945 647, 250 5,407,622 853,219 2,785,645 1,451,526 140,895 213,211 11, 583, 290 39,912,112 
Penn Mutual Life 1946 eee | 1,070,105,857 57,342,836] 427,434,842] 84,365,978} 24,108,562] 53,120,767] 247,201,264] 2,376,047,351 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1945 1,016,977, 550 54,470,708] 424,151,994) 78,259,415) 24,185,954] 53,140,171] 144,325,620] 2,213,442,225 






































* Includes Dividend Additions if any. 
a Not including Hospitalization premiums of $205,716. 
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** Excludes contingency reserves for investment fluctuation and future interest requirement. 
> Including Hospitalization premiums of $157,927. 
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RESULTS OF OPERATIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1946 AND 1945 
Surplus To 
Policy- 
Year holders Total Total Total 
Name and Company Ending Total (Including U. S. Paid Payment to Paid Paid 
Dec. Capital Admitted Capital Government Premiums Death Policy- Insurance Insurance 
31 Stock Assets Stock) Holdings Received Claims holders Written * in Force * 

Philadelphia United Life [1946 [$ 100,000/$ 1,472,708}$ 379,392 |$ 595,000 |$ 823,968 |$ 79,962 |$ 89,115 ]/$ u 21,616, 484 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1945 125,000 1,175,265 380 , 398 595,000 726,909 70 , 766 78, 490 u u 
Phoenix Mutual Life 1946 ’ oe 416,144,553} 22,584,795 [149,277,261 37, 282,890 | 6,998 ,504 19,041,980 | 96,254,759 887 , 100 ,84) 
Hartford, Conn. 1945 eee 386,044,844) 20,220,207 [146,324,512 33,977,672] 7,429,438 17,968,292] 54,167,765 814,789,831 
Pioneer Insurance ©, 1946 150 ,000 852,938 381,136 475,000 11,698 3,302 13,425 eee 538 , 560 
Lincoln, Nebraska 1945 150,000 842,815 372,031 420 ,000 12,975 1,500 7,450 eee 560 ,952 
Presbyterian Minister's |1946 eve 42, 501, 500 4,520,818 9,370,000 3,760,850] 1,013,358 3,009,961) 7,637,938 79,941, 586 
Fund - Phila., Pa. 1945 Lee 40,578 ,398 4,654,038 8, 470 ,000 3,301,574 719,961 2,583,979 | 06,287,089 75,031,043 
Progressive Life 1946 * 200 ,000 1,329,424 388 ,802 345,000 796 ,625 91,963 150,814] 13, 136 ,238 26 , 151,068 
Atlanta, Ga. 1945 133,500 1,036,779 34,341 245,000 655,444 78 ,048 119,875} 9,218,184 19, 188,158 
Protective Life 1946 1,000 ,000 26 , 243, 266 1,597, 270 9,072,997 4,973,862] 1,374,202 1,989,957] 35,483,947 241, 536,712 
Birmingham, Ala. 1945 1,000 ,000 23,458,851 1,348,657 | 10,412,569 4,428,828) 1,551, 466 1,986,323] 17,945,600 198 , 505, 09 
Provident Life 1946 25,000 393,185 166 ,940 62,002 472,636 23,890 91,783] 1,234,297 4,550 056 
Washington, D. C. 1945 25,000 316 ,046 103,068 60 , 532 281,411 16,434 50,875] 1,018,520 3,324,759 
Pyramid Life 1946 200 , 000 2,940,115 538,401 334,660 432,650 76,041 128,433] 6,874,196 24,583, 225 
Little Rock, Ark. 1945 138,000 2,564,593 388 , 488 283,000 402, 433 57,429 92,873] 5,537,647 21,025,796 
Pyramid Life 1946 210,000 4,615,144 485,562 508,172 477,244 105,442 173,652] 3,594,260 19,146 ,25% 
Kansas City, Mo. 1945 210,000 4,410,757 515,700 567 , 867 418 ,0 29 102,012 170,833} 1,539,399 16 , 488 , 267 
Reliance Life 1946 1,500 ,000 222,083,911] 11,444,622 | 61,977,027 26,525,963] 4,893,506 10,941, 261 |104, 471,940 759,313,379 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1945 1,500,000 204,591,255] 10,440,866 | 55,211,293 24,699,875] 4,665,696 10,154,526 | 74,423,737 687 , 524,093 
Republic National 1946 332, 270 12,978 ,607 775,041 4, 497 ,880 2,161,358 400 ,864 767 ,944 | 521,142,007 72,131,890 
Dallas, Texas 1945 232, 270 10,367,971 401,123 4,023,124 1,791,245 369 ,038 702,570] 9,328,489 58,801,157 
Rio Grande National 1946 110,000 2,899,705 333,563 400 ,000 1, 276,087 169 ,839 206,230} 16,078,439 47,120,479 
Dallas, Texas 1945 110,000 2,278,608 213 ,037 450 ,000 1,122,316 200,144 220,239] 11,470,977 40 , 202,076 
Rockford Life 19 46 200 ,006 5,533, 206 771,826 | 3,048,747 54,296] 131,957 212,029} 7,991,856 33, 187, 187 
Rockford, Illinois 1945 200 , 000 5,083,333 702,081 2,280, 360 724,971 148 ,345 203,959; 5,842,484 28 635,673 
Rural Life 1946 120,000 990, 448 97 ,050 260 ,922 488,849 19,468 58,227} 6,231,734 17,900,328 
Dallas, Texas 1945 120,000 690 ,694 56,628 211,000 350 ,044 13,103 53,489] 3,882,407 13,618,178 
Security Life & Accident |1946 250 ,000 13,874,842 1,562,698 2,771,085 2,393,607 282,905 575,274] 16,898,500 78, 481,033 
Nenver, Colo. 1945 250 ,000 11,914,621 1,348,530 2,755,877 2,135,221 339 ,090 596,847} 10,479,504 67 013,89 
Security Mutual Life 1946 11,458,983 694,517 4,341,678 1,676 ,976 273,743 534,973] 14,627,919 64,799,424 
Lincoln, Neb. 1945 aN 10,439,880 669,771 | 3,659,425 1,432,118] 283,060 490,818] 9,462,271 54,576, 365 
Security State Life 19 46 100 ,000 409 ,978 180,321 176,900 110,121 eee 7,231 534,559 2,987 ,958 
Boise, Idaho 1945 100 ,000 344,908 175,028 254, 400 108 ,671 787 4,623 375, 399 2,688 , 399 
Southem States Life 1946 175, 130 1,819,726 205,929 eee 886, 295 886, 295 123,199] 2,623,217 12,527,713 
Houston 6,Texas 1945 100 ,000 1, 406,198 219,754 eee 731,291 731,291 189,757} 3.969.194 13,090, 26 
Sovereion Life Assurance | 1946 209 ,995 13,982, 407 1,195,686 ian 2,041,438 215,793 652, 235} 15,412,144 71,059,540 
Winnipeg, Canada 1945 209 ,995 12,544,013 1,018,740 eee 1,716,191 278,025 627,143} 11,185,722 60,178,779 
Standard Insurance 19% eee 32,637 ,095 2,280,777 | 15,307,100 3,693,144 459 ,075 1,664,250} 19,406,027 108 ,925, 396 
Portland, Oregon 1945 30, 257 , 575 2,131,705 | 14,224,950 3, 257 , 259 476,554 1,450,460} 11,594,047 93,904,711 
Standard Life 1946 46 2, 246 4,041,510 684,279 1,068,778 1,504,044 74,732 326,906} 10,562,069 43, 308 ,920 
Indianapolis, Ind, 1945 445,854 3,125, 147 645,854 919,140 1,326,718 99,882 307,478] 7,394,284 36 , 317, 204 
State Capital Life 19 46 250 ,000 2,389, 405 142,668 403,422 1,353,909 107,171 129,483} 28,139,213 44, 275,057 
Raleigh, N. C. 1945 165,000 1,762,798 113,362 310,978 1, 205, 370 99 , 386 107, 232} 13,945,083 32, 201 , 198 
State Farm Life 1946 300 ,000 19,539,687 2,946,747 6,170,534 5,759,305 382, 398 1,072,294] 64, 398,836 217 ,922,155 
Bloomington, 111. 1945 300 ,000 15,374,577 2,070,872 4,857,121 4,391,471 485, 285 969,987] 35,084,096 169 ,964,833 
State Life 1946 eee 66,605, 282 1,255, 561 27,915,045 6,139,075] 2,178,411 4,133,249] 16,991,618 201, 468 ,975 
Indianapelis, Ind. 1945 63,835,900 1,008,089 | 25,092,508 5,622,706 | 1,958,727 3,719,339} 11,332,045 192,978,319 
State Mutual Life 1946 290,843,867 | 14,463,680 eee 27,145,886 | 7,328,638 14,562,911}101,876,137 805, 347, Bl 
Worcester, Mass. 1945 271, 268 , 316 1,046,951 24,927,960 | 6,979,191 13,782,393] 64,878,425 728,301,501 
Sterling Insurance 19 46 1,000, 000 4,988, 234 3,540,402 2,611,615 806 , 150 234,543 254, 281} 15,089,839 44,652,087 
Chicago, Illinois 1945 1,000 ,000 4,460, 387 3,019,184 2,630 ,03% 804,362 281,898 290,797} 14,197, 266 48 ,686 ,092 
Sun Life Assurance 1946 2,000,000} 1,343,132,975]| 87,323,080 | 265,848,774] 156,709,481 {30,726,540 | 100,540,802}348,155, 491 3,573,132,753 
Montreal, Que. Canada 1945 2,000,000} 1,279,257,345] 73,014,103 | 224,908,855 | 137,240,897 |29,898 , 537 90 , 226 ,068 }241, 409,819 3, 390, 372,327 
Sunset Life 1946 250 , 000 1,757,694 332,700 661,123 433,105 49,445 73,987} 3,410,938 19, 150,760 
Olympia, Washington 1945 250 , 000 1,533, 247 351,600 661,177 351,905 76 ,824 95,787] 1,935,645 16,946,194 
Supreme Liberty Life 1946 200 ,000 6,319,663 1,262,523 1,889,022 2,713,041 484,527 639,408} 47,434,679 104,820,394 
Giicago, Illinois 1945 200 ,000 5,542,029 1,111,513 1,776 ,834 2,409,550 459 ,793 564,319} 25,337,518 89,770 ,604 
Union Mutual Life 19 46 oe 40,929,486 | o2,200,553| 21,994,348 5,486,733] 1,494,555 2,618,837] 32,185,612 154,515, 493 
Portland, Me. 1945 37,391,407 | 1,973,748 | 17,844,746 4,939,077} 1,218,537 2,268,081} 19,863,478 132, 196,041 
Union National Life 1946 200 ,000 4,641,085 325,021 1,609 ,968 1,835,859 131,530 142,165} 27,026,313 57 ,801, 404 
Lincoln, Neb. 1945 100 ,000 3,391,672 264,637 1,309,538 1,112,150 41,125 50,844) 9,480,758 35, 258,719 
United American Life 1946 187 ,938 1,136,364 345,755 255,507 632,838 30,110 100,064) 5,122,264 16 , 266,933 
Denver, Colo. 1945 170,314 721,730 248 , 411 155,507 446 , 354 36 ,055 67,724} 4,891,481 12,592,668 
United Services Life 1946 100 ,000 2,652,040 224,771 790 , 500 649, 231 152,719 191,110} 4,725,250 28 , 229, 539 
Washington, D. C. 1945 100 ,600 2,269,962 138 , 867 740,500 640,823 460 , 167 471,702 eee 25,129,422 
Victory Life 1946 200 ,000 15, 456,182 1,252,642 9,704,593 1,905,760 238 , 128 511,979] 16,952,227 68 ,891,795 
Topeka, Kansas 1945 200 , 000 14,153, 498 1,100,343 7,732, 388 1,580, 285 225,075 558,008} 8,427,721 56, 647,14 
West Coast Life 1946 500 ,000 38,120,021 1,396,390} 20,416,102 5,462,917} 1,633,071 3,323,740} 24,315,000 170,036,890 
San Francisco, Calif. 1945 375,000 36 ,098 ,613 1,091,454] 19,009,392 4,827,816 925,735 2,021,921] 18,729,411 154,053, 435 
Western Reserve Life 1946 150,000 4,493,742 442,437 1,118,725 1,014,752 61,616 136,710} 7,253,682 32,090 ,100 
Austin, Texas 1945 150 ,000 3,720,187 425,522 1,481,444 784,088 80, 230 144,328} 4,102,283 26 ,809, 5@ 
Western States Life 1946 297 , 085 2,702,317 547,351 225,100 778, 261 51,018 120,312] 5,969,830 25, 190, 306 
Fargo, N. Dakota 19 45 224,241 2,048,225 466 ,860 125, 100 631,893 28 ,670 84,571} 3,954,271 20, 181,916 
Wisconsin National Life | 1946 400 ,000 15, 566, 138 1,527,554 5,114, 341 1,813,685 334,597 571,135} 12,907,603 67 ,968 , 252 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 19 45 400 , 000 14, 217,055 1,464,505 5,252,573 1,597,088 341,577 520,403} 8,557,510 59,095,674 
Wisconsin State Life Fund 1946 eee 1,072,006 125,854 5,000 116,545 15,000 76 ,833 277 ,000 3,530, 198 
Madison, Wisconsin 1945 1,016,442 113, 445 505, 000 108 ,980 31,000 97 ,819 239 ,000 3, 333,693 
World Insurance 19 46 eee 3,945,124 554,539 2,549,020 329,821 30,391 227,621] 9,612,463 13,078,371 
Omaha, Neb. 1945 2,532,897 517,159 1,845,804 269 ,800 31,886 %,626| 2,386,971 6,000, 374 
— : — 

* Includes Dividend Additions if any. a Includes Accident & Health Department. © Includes reinsurance. 
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HOW DO YOU MEASURE 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES can’t be measured by any one 
yardstick, but a number of important questions should be asked. 


1. HOW SOUND IS THE COMPANY ? Provi- 
dent Mutual’s 82nd annual statement 
shows that assets rose to 545 million 
dollars in 1946, an increase of 6%. Legal 
reserves and other liabilities stand at 
511 millions. In addition, special and con- 
tingency reserves of 34 millions are avail- 
able for emergencies and depreciation. 


2. IS THE COMPANY PROGRESSING ? In- 
surance in force reached a new all-time 
high of one billion two hundred million 
dollars, representing the largest gain in 
our history. Last year Provident Mutual 
sold 112 millions of new life insurance, 
nearly half again as much as in 1945 
when new sales were at their highest 
peak in ten years. 


3. DOES IT RENDER GOOD SERVICE? The 
Provident is a mutual company, run for 
the benefit of its policy owners. Its agents 
are carefully selected for character and 
ability. It pays claims promptly. Death 
claims, matured endowments, dividends, 
and other payments, amounting to 27 
million dollars were paid last year to 
policy owners and beneficiaries, bringing 


the total payments since 1865 to 833 
millions. 


4. ARE ITS RATES FAIR? Provident Mu- 
tual has been noted over the years for 
economical management and fair dealing 
to policy owners. It does not operate for 
profit, but applies its earnings for the 
benefit of its policy owners. It is known 
as a company with a low net cost. 


5. WHAT DO ITS POLICY OWNERS THINK 
ABOUT IT? Every year a high proportion 
of new Provident Mutual life insurance 
is bought by present policy owners. Last 
year only 1.3 per cent of insurance in 
force was allowed to lapse or be sur- 
rendered—an excellent record. The aver- 
age policy of new insurance reached a 
new high figure of $6508. 


For a very successful year, the officers 
and directors of Provident Mutual ex- 
press their appreciation to the Com- 
pany’s agents, its employees, and its 
fine group of policy owners who have 
made its progress possible. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 








82d ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


As of December 31,1946 





ASSETS 
U.S. Government Bonds . . $264,121,391 
Other Bends . 2... 155,857,258 
Mortgages on Real Estate . 57,711,411 
Bcc cscre s = 
Loans on policies. . . . 19,486,116 
Geol Estates . . ww. «|(OSEN ED 
Cash In banks and office . 4,203,944 
Accrued interest. . . . = 2,727,127 
Overdue interest . . 7 307,839 


Deferred and uncollected 
net premiums, etc. . . 5,469,973 


Total admitted assets $544,618,382 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve fer policies and 
supplementary contracts . $479,770,062 
Dividends left with company. 12,852,238 


Dividends set aside for dis- 

tribution in 1947 . . . 4,454,000 
Premiums paid in advance . 8,233,145 
Policy claims . . . . . 2,130,785 
Estimated taxes accrued, 

payable in 1947 . . . 789,828 
Miscellaneous liabilities. . 2,463,578 
Total liabilities . . . $510,693,629 
Special reserve . . . . 3,550,375 


Contingency reserves . . 30,374,378 
Total, equaling the assets $544,618, 382 





A copy of the Company's Annual Report, including a list of bonds and stocks owned, will gladly be sent on request. 
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HE National Association of Life 

Underwriters held its mid-year 

convention at the Hotel 
Schroeder in Milwaukee, beginning 
March 11 with a meeting of the trus- 
tees of the association. President 
Philip B. Hobbs, addressing the 
trustees, forecast action during the 
week on such matters as the state- 
ment of guiding principles in agency 
management for the benefit of the 
insuring public and the institution 
of life insurance. Proper statutes 
designed to control new applicants 
for agency licenses and the elimina- 
tion of unqualified agents; statutory 
provision that group life insurance 
should be issued only where true 
employer-employee relationship ex- 
isted; opposition to savings bank 
life insurance; a terminal date for 
new National Service Life Insur- 
ance and such matters as are de- 
signed to improve the service of life 
insurance to the public and the 
nation. 

The statement of guiding prin- 
ciples was adopted. The commit- 
tee of which Jul B. Baumann was 
chairman stated as a foreword: 
“Realizing the responsibiltiy of our 
trusteeship and recognizing that the 
quality of service rendered is a 
fundamental measure of progress, 
we present this statement in the 
belief that observance of its guid- 
ing principles will increase our 
efficiency in distributing life in 
surance and in adequately servinz 
the insuring public. 

The statement is presented under 
the following heads: 1—Definitions; 
2—Responsibility of Management; 
3—Selection of Agents; 4—Induc- 
tion; 5—Education and Training; 
6—Guidance and Supervision; 7— 
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MID-YEAR MEETING OF NALU 
Sy 7. 9. UV. Callen 


Editor, THE SPECTATOR 


Standards of Performance; 8—Part- 
time Agents; and 9—Classifications. 

Reporting at the NALU meeting 
as chairman of the committee on 
agents compensation, J. Kennedy 
Nickell, of Chicago, said the work 
of the life insurance agent should 
be recognized as something more 
than that of salesman. He said 
economic and management pressure 
on the agent to sell more and more 
insurance should be reduced and 
that “in its place must come a will- 
ingness on the part of . . Man- 
agement to discard growth 
for growth’s sake alone.” 


“A selling program should be in- 
troduced,” Mr. Nickell’s report said, 
“which has as its primary object 
the sale of insurance in a manner 
which is most suitable to the policy- 
holder’s needs and ability to pay.” 


The report also urged that unfit 
agents be eliminated, their places 
filled with persons “equipped to ap- 
proach the public in a professional 
manner,” and concluded that “un- 
less these things are done, the time 

will have arrived when the 
social disadvantages arising out of 
the system as presently being con- 
ducted can no longer be ignored.” 

The closing event of the meeting 
was an all-day sales congress. The 
next annual gathering of the asso- 





ciation will be in Boston the week 
of Sept. 7. 

Official establishment of the long 
discussed “institutional plan for life 
underwriter education and _ train- 
ing” was made, 

Designed to meet a need for edu- 
cation and training for the great 
mass of life insurance underwriters, 
the project will operate as an in- 
dependent entity, with headquarters 
in New York. It will be sponsored 
jointly by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, the American 
Life Convention, the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, and the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Director of the institutional plan 
will be Dr. Edmund L. G. Zalinski, 
CLU, manager. for the New York 
Life Insurance Company of the 
State of Connecticut. 

Progress in the membership rolls 
of the association was reported by 
Charles J. Currie, chairman of the 
membership committee. He noted 
that 1947 dues have been paid by 
36,223 members, as compared with 
reports of 27,202 members a year 
ago. He said that, “by number, 
by percentage or any other way 
you want to look at it, this is by 
long odds the best job ever done 
by this association in a like period.” 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 








GAINS IN 1946 


In Total Insurance in Force : ; ‘ ‘ ; i , $72,311,010 
In Assets , ; ; ; i ; , ; ; , 30,099,709 
In Total Premium Income . . ; ; : : : : 3,017,185 
Meee oe. a ee RH Se. ew Ae" Se 1,611,988 
GROWTH IN 20 YEARS 
Insurance 
Income Assets in Force 
1926 $24,830,036 $101,327,824 $473,238,197 
1936 43,735,250 209,882,551 610,499,294 
1946 60,905,273 416,144,553 887,100,841 





% Volume of new insurance paid for totaled $96,254,000— the largest in our 
95-year history and a gain of 84 per cent over 1945. 
% The gain in insurance in force likewise set an all-time record and was a 
68 per cent larger increase than in any previous year. 
% Gross premium income climbed to a new high of $36,289,000 — a gain of 
better than $3,000,000 over 1945. 
% New premiums (not including single premiums) reported by all men with us 
the entire year averaged $9,324. 
% In all respects, 1946 was the most significant milestone in the attainment of 
the Phoenix Mutual’s major objective: 

The production of an increasing quantity of quality business 


at constantly decreasing cost, by a small, compact, exclusively 
full-time sales force of whom the great majority are successful. 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Here’s a case you will want to make available 
to every one of your better policy-holders! 
These useful, always-welcome zipper valuable- 
paper cases are loose leaf in design. They 


contain nine envelopes: 
~ oq 1 Insurance Summary Card with Transparent 
pocket for agent’s card. 
4 Life Envelopes (Participating or Non-Par- 













ticipating) 
1 Auto Accident and Health 1 Last Will 
1 Fire Envelope 1 Miscellaneous 
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cases for the insurance bMeasv 
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It will pay you to investignvals 
Write today for prices ip lots 
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ADVERTISING CORPORAT!JF 


2 PARK AVENUE 


Manufacturers of RATE BOOK COVERS + MEMO BOOKS 
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LER CASES 


They'll find these cases most handy and con- 
venient to carry every day on all prospect calls. 
There’s plenty of room for rate book, sample 
policies and miscellaneous papers. This ACA* 
case is much neater, decidedly more convenient 
and less expensive than ordinary briefcases, 





You'll make no mistake when you make these 
cases available to your agents—at cost or as 
prize awards. 
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U., of New Haven, manager 

for the New York Life for 
the state of Connecticut, has been 
chosen as director of the Institu- 
tional Plan for Life Underwriter 
Education and Training. His selec- 
tion has been announced by the joint 
committee representing the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
Life Insurance Agency Management 


Ftv, of L. G. Zalinski, C. L. 


Association, American Life Conven- ° 


tion and Life Insurance Association 
of America. 

Mr. Zalinski, who will assume his 
new post on April 15, will develop 
plans for intermediate education and 
training for life underwriters 
throughout the nation under the 
direction of the joint committee set 
up by the four organizations. 

The committee, which wiil operate 
as an entity separate from the four 
sponsoring organizations, will estab- 
lish headquarters in New York City. 
While Mr. Zalinski’s activities will 
be directed by the committee itself, 
he will work in close cooperation 
with the NALU and the training de- 
partments of the various companies 
to the end that the Institutional 
Plan will be co-ordinated with all 
educational and training activities 
throughout the life insurance busi- 
ness in the United States. 


1947 
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LIFE INSURANCE . 


Born in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
in 1915, Edmund Louis Gray Zal- 
inski majored in economics at Cor- 
nell University, from which he was 
graduated in 1936. At the grad- 
uate school of Business Administra- 
tion of Harvard University, he con- 
centrated upon sales management 
and received the degree of Master 
of Business Administration in 1938. 
That year he joined the New York 
Life as an agent and in 1942 was 
promoted to agency director. In the 
next four years he managed three 
of the company’s New York City 
branch offices with progressively 
greater responsibilities. In 1941 he 
received the C. L. U. designation and 
in 1944 New York University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, with honors. He 
became manager of the New York 
Life’s Connecticut branch office in 
New Haven on January 1, 1946, and 
last year doubled the agency’s pro- 
duction of the year before. He has 
served on committees of the New 
York City Life Managers Associa- 
tion, the New York City Chapter 
of C. L. U., the Midtown Managers 
Association and the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of 


EDMUND 
L. G. 


ZALINSKI 


New York. He is an Episcopalian, 
married, and has two children. 

The joint committee which will 
direct the Institutional Plan is com- 
posed of the following: represent- 
ing the Life Insurance Association 
of America, Paul F. Clark, C. L. U,, 
president, John Hancock Mutual 
Life, Boston; representing the 
American Life Convention, E. A, 
Roberts, president, Fidelity Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia; representing the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, Vincent B. Coffin, vice- 
president, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
Hartford, J. Roger Hull, C. L. U.,, 
vice-president and manager of 
agencies, Mutual Life of New York, 
N. Y., and Benjamin N. Woodson, 
Cc. L. U., executive vice-president, 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville; 
representing the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Clifford 
H. Orr, C. L. U., general agent, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Philadelphia, 
Walter E. Barton, C. L. U., general 
manager, Union Central Life, New 
York, and Edward L. Reiley, C. L. 
U., general agent, Mutual Benefit 
Life, Philadelphia. Mr. Orr has been 
serving as chairman of the com- 
mittee and Charles J. Zimmerman, 
director of Institutional Relations 
for the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association, as secretary. 

Mr. Zalinski was selected by the 
joint committee at its meeting in 
New York on February 19 after 
careful consideration of a lengthy 
list of qualified candidates which 
had been prepared by a sub-com- 
mittee on selection composed of 
Messrs. Coffin and Orr. 


Medical Research Fund 


ORE than a half-million dol- 

lars for research in heart dis- 
ease will go out to United States 
and Canadian colleges, hospitals 
and students from the Life Insur- 
ance Medical Research Fund in 
1947, according to M. Albert Lin- 
ton, chairman of the Fund. The 
1947 allocations raise the total of 
all funds granted by the organiza- 
tion since 1945 to well over the 
million dollar mark. 

Forty-eight separate grants-in- 
aid, 13 post-graduate fellowships 
and one student fellowship were 
listed in the Fund’s announcement. 
All of the research and study being 
sponsored was confined to problems 
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in diseases of the heart and arteries, 
which in the United States is now 
the most prevalent cause of death. 

Supported by 148 legal reserve life 
insurance companies in the United 
States and Canada, representing 93 
per cent of the life insurance in 
force in the U. S., the Medical Re- 
search Fund is administered 
through a board of directors com- 
prised of leading life insurance 
executives and an advisory council 
of medical research experts. Sci- 
entific director of the Fund is Dr. 
Francis R. Dieuaide, clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine on the staff of 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Columbia University. 

Grants-in-aid, ranging in value 
from several thousands dollars to 
more than $30,000 and covering 
periods of research ranging from 
one to two and one-quarter years, 
were announced for 32 medical col- 
leges and eight hospitals located in 
19 States, the District of Columbia, 
and three Canadian provinces; the 
14 fellows are from six States and 
two Canadian provinces. This 
year’s allocations raise the Fund’s 
total research grants since 1945 to 
$1,200,000. 

Two types of fellowships are 
granted by the Fund, the senior 
fellowships to graduates who have 
a doctor’s degree and student fel- 
lowships to undergraduate students 
in medical schools who wish to take 
an extra year for training in scien- 
tific research. Both senior and 


junior awards are for work and 
study at approved institutions under 
specified supervisors, and range in 
value from $1,500 to approximately 
$4,000. 


Institute Educational Exhibit 


ANY hundreds of teachers and 

school administrators stopped 
during the week of March 3rd 
for information and sample ma- 
terials from the exhibit booth of the 
Institute of Life Insurance at the 
annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, a division of the National 
Education Association, held at At- 
lantic City, N. J. More than 100 
city and county school] superintend- 
ents from many parts of the country 
filled out specific requests for sup- 
plies to be mailed to their schools. 






OFFICERS and advisors of the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund announced 
Friday, March 14, allocations of more than 
$500,000 for research in diseases of the 
heart and arteries. They are, (left to 
right), Treasurer, Morgan B. Brainard, Jr., 
assistant treasurer, Aetna Life; Chairman 
of the Advisory Council, Dr. Francis G. 
Blake, dean and Sterling Professor of 
medicine, Yale University School of Medi- 
cine; Chairman, M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent, Provident Mutual Life; Vice-chairman, 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metropolitan 
Life; Scientific Director, Dr. Francis R. 
Dieuaide of New York; and Secretary, Leigh 
Cruess, vice-president, Mutual Life of 
New York. 

- * 


The exhibit was under the direc- 
tion of the educational division of 
the Institute, with R. Wilfred Kel- 
sey, director of the division, in 
charge, assisted by Miss Helen Thal, 
Mrs. Esther Tein Kelne and Rob- 
ert Mory of the'Institute staff. There 
were 20 items on display, ranging 
from a comic book with a teacher's 
source unit to a motion picture, 
with teacher’s guide. Other ma- 
terials included the Handbook ‘of 
Life Insurance with two sets of 
questions, a new budget book and 
the Family Money Manager. This 
was the first exhibit of life insur- 
ance teaching materials ever shown 
at an educators’ convention. 

This was the first post-war ex- 
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THE SEARCH FOR SECURITY 





Institute of Life Insurance Exhibit at NEA Convention, Atlantic City 
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hibit of the Educators’ Association 
and the world’s largest annual 
meeting of secondary school educa- 
tors. More than 10,000 from all 
parts of the country were present 
and a number of other associations, 
also divisions of the NEA, held 
meetings at the same time. There 
were almost 300 exhibits at the con- 
vention and a number of the edu- 
cators expressed the opinion that 
the Institute’s exhibit was the most 
significant and worthwhile. 

Within the past month, the In- 
stitute’s educational division has 
received over 500 requests from 
schools for quantities of the comic 
book, Mr. Kelsey reports. Also in 
the last month reported there were 
876 showings of the Institute’s 
most recent film, “Search for Se- 
curity,” reaching a total audience 
of over 68,000 persons, of whom 
56,000 were students. There also 
has been a material increase in re- 
quests for life insurance informa- 
tion from textbook authors and 
publishers. 


“Funny Money" 


Calling for an immediate Con- 
gressional investigation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, said recently that a 
“political decision” to maintain low 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Patterson Elected President 
Of Mutual Life of Mew York 


LEXANDER E. PATTERSON, 

executive vice-president of 
The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, has been elected 
president of that company, to suc- 
ceed Lewis W. Douglas, who was 
recently appointed Ambassador to 
Great Britain, The company’s board 
of trustees announced simultaneous- 
ly that Mr. Douglas has been elected 
to the office of chairman of the 
board with a leave of absence with- 
out salary. 

Mr. Patterson, the newly elected 
president, joined The Mutual Life 
in June 1941, as vice-president and 
was placed in charge of insurance 
operations, He was made execu- 
tive vice-president in January 1942, 
and elected a trustee of the com- 
pany the following month. 

He has spent his entire business 
career in life insurance, beginning 
with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States in 1908, 
when he joined the Edward A. 
Woods agency of that company in 
Pittsburgh. 

He served as a major of field 
artillery overseas in World War I 
and in 1922 established a new agen- 


cy for Equitable in New York City. 
In 1925 he moved to Chicago to 
take charge of Equitable’s largest 
agency there. 

In 1928 he became general agent 
for the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in Chicago and the State 
of Illinois and in 1937 was elected 
vice-president of that company, in 
charge of its agency operations, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. He 
left Penn Mutual in 1941 to join 
Mr. Douglas at The Mutual Life of 
New York. 

Mr. Patterson served as president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in 1936, and was 
chairman of the Life Agency Of 
ficers’ Association in 1939 and 1940. 
He is currently serving as chair- 
man of a joint committee, repre- 
senting the principal associations in 
the life insurance business, which 
is conducting a national campaign, 
in co-operation with the Veterans 
Administration, to help veterans 
keep their Government life insur- 
ance in force. He is a trustee of 
the Roosevelt Hospital in New York 
City, and a director of the New 
York Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, 















BENEFITS -Some 200,000 
Connecticut Mutual Life 
benefit checks were mailed 
to dependent widows and 
children, to retired men and 
women and to other policy- 
owners in thousands of cities 
and towns all over the coun- 
try during 1946. These ben- 
efit checks have been going 
out for 101 years now - the 


total amount paid in 1946 
alone being $43,613,187. 
FUTURE PAYMENTS-To 
guarantee the payment of 
the future benefits represen- 





ted in the more than 411, 000 | 


policies now in force, Con- 
necticut Mutual has total 
assets of $637,298,137. 
NEW BUSINESS - In 1946 
The Connecticut Mutual 


issued 41,053 new policies 
for an amount totalling 
$207, 143,298. This was the 
largest yearinthe Company's 
history. The men, women 
and children who are policy- 
owners of the Connecticut 
Mutual own an aggregate 
estate of $1,540,193,118 of 
life insurance protection. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR 101°" YEAR 


New Business — amount of insurance Payments to Policyholders and mune: 
$17,916,014 | 1945 | $40,838,609 


see 


Insurance in Force 


$1,381,547,564 








1945 ii 


1946 $27,143,298 
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Net return on invested assets g— 3.51% 
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interest rates on government bonds, 
and the Treasury’s control of Fed- 
eral Reserve policies has resulted 
in the creation of the greatest supply 
of “funny money” this nation has 
ever known. Our money supply is 
now $170 billions as compared with 
$40 billions before the late war. 

Mr. Parkinson, guest speaker at 
a luncheon of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce, charged that 
the present fiscal policy has com- 
pletely departed from the principles 
upon which the Federal Reserve 
System was founded. “It was the 
lack of money supply in earlier 
years and the Money Panic of 1907 
that laid the foundation for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act in 1913,” he said. 
“But surely the Reserve Act’s pro- 
vision for expansion of bank credit 
and consequent increase in money 
supply never intended that the com- 
mercial banks should be able to get 
funds from the Federal Reserve 
Banks by dumping short term gov- 
ernment paper and then use the 
proceeds of such dumping to buy 
government, state, municipal or cor- 
porate bonds with further increase 
in the money supply. That’s what is 
going on right now.” 

Only the financially informed 
realize, Mr. Parkinson said, that 
under the present set-up the banks 
can immediately dump a billion 
dollars of certificates in the Federal 
Reserve and with the proceeds buy 
up to five billion of other bonds, 
thereby increasing bank deposits 
and the money supply by an addi- 
tional five billion dollars. The addi- 
tion to the money supply will then 
press for further bank purchases 
which repeat the process. Tracing 
the “put and take” process by which 
the fiscal policy of the government is 
fueling the fires of inflation, Mr. 
Parkinson said that during the past 
year the people’s money supply in- 
creased by $13 billions. While the 
government debt was reduced, he 
continued, individual and corpora- 
tion deposits increased. 

Congressional action must come 
now if we are to save ourselves from 
financial disaster, Mr. Parkinson, a 
past president of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, emphasized. 
“There are fishers in troubled waters 
who wait for the day when they can 
do their best missionary work in a 
bankrupt nation. We can defeat that 
lurking danger by pulling in our 
money belt now and facing the fact 
that we must pay for the war we 
won. We can well borrow some of 
the realistic austerity of our ally 
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Britain in facing facts,” he said. The 
“political decision” which is main- 
taining an artificially low interest 
rate and secretly paring the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar must 
be brought to light, he continued. 
A congressional investigation of the 
Federal Reserve and its “uncondi- 
tional surrender” to the commercial 
banks and the Treasury can quickly 
bring the long overdue reforms. 


Large Policy Buyers 


HO are the buyers of large in- 

surance policies today? An- 
swers to this question are suggested 
in the results of a survey conducted 
by the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company of the buyers of life 
insurance policies of $10,000 or more. 
The survey covered large policy 
buyers of 1946. 

Listed according to number of 
policies bought, the big buyer groups 
were: Skilled workers, individual 
proprietors, professional men, man- 
agers, executives, clerks, salesmen, 
farmers, students, housewives, un- 
classified, unskilled workers and 
laborers, and teachers. 

The big buyer groups listed ac- 
cording to total amounts purchased 
were: Skilled workers, individual 
proprietors, managers, professional 
men, executives, clerks, salesmen, 
farmers, housewives, students un- 
classified, unskilled workers and 
laborers, and teachers. 

Skilled workers, individual pro- 
prietors, professional men, managers, 
and executives accounted for more 
than three times as many policies 
and for more than three times the 
volume of all the other classes com- 
bined. 


National Health Bill 


ENATORS Taft (Ohio), Smith 
(New Jersey), Ball (Minne- 
sota), Donnell (Missouri) last month 
introduced Senate Bill 545 propos- 
ing to set up a practical plan of 
providing for medical and dental 
research, grants-in-aid for general 
medical service for families and 
individuals with low income, and 
other commendable features. 
Unfértunately, a follow-up ar- 
ticle in one of the leading financial 
papers to the effect that “The in- 
surance industry tonight denounced 
the Taft-Ball-Smith National Health 
Bill as another step toward na- 
tional compulsory health insurance.” 
“This is entirely erroneous as far 
as the position and attitude of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference is concerned,” declared 
Managing Director Harold R. 
Gordon later. We strongly approve 





and endorse this bill as a Practica] 
solution for the improvement 9 
medical care in this country. Ce. 
tainly it should be approved }y 
every insurance executive who hy 
studied medical care problems anj 
who is conversant with the pre. 
ticability of what is proposed jp 
this bill as compared with bills 9 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell type. 


G. |. Insurance Liberalized 


President Truman has signed leg. 
islation further liberalizing the Na. 
tional Service Life Insurance Ag 
for some 10,000,000 World War [I 
veterans who have permitted their 
term policies to lapse. 

The new law gives the adminis. 
trator authority to determine the 
conditions of reinstatement by ad- 
ministrative regulation. General 
Omar N. Bradley, administrator of 
veterans affairs, immediately an- 
nounced that NSLI term policies, 
which have lapsed at any time, may 
be reinstated by payment of two 
monthly premiums provided the 
holders are in as good health as 
they were at the time of lapse. 
These reinstatement provisions will 
remain in effect until next August 
1. Previously the deadline was 
February 1. 

Under the new law, a veteran 
may obtain any permanent NSLI 
plan from the VA without the neces- 
sity of previously holding term in- 
surance. The new law also provides, 
in certain cases, for automatic con- 
version of term insurance to a per- 
manent plan for policy-holders who 
are totally disabled. Under the old 
law, if they failed to convert with- 
in the term period, their insurance 
protection ceased. 

All NSLI policies provide for a 
waiver of premiums for veterans 
who become totally disabled for six 
or more consecutive months. 


Production Leaders 


RIZONA showed the greatest 

rate of increase in ordinary 
life insurance sales in January, 
with Oregon second and Montana 
third, it is reported by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation of Hartford, which has an- 
alyzed January sales by states and 
leading cities. Countrywide, ord 
inary business increased 20% in 





January compared with January, 
1946, while Arizona sales gained 
54%, Oregon 51% and Montana 
46%. 

Among the large cities, Boston 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for January, with a gain of 35% 
Los Angeles was second with a gail 
of 27%. 
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od leg. THOUSANDS OF POLICYHOLDERS, representing a cross-section of foresighted men and women in 28 
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HE state of the nation’s health 

and plans for improving it are 
coming in for close scrutiny by the 
80th Congress. Four proposals domi- 
nate the scene: (1) a bill introduced 
by Sen. Robert A. Taft, Rep., Ohio, 
and three other Republican Senators 
to extend Federal aid to the States 
and encourage voluntary health in- 
surance plans; (2) the old Wagner- 





Murray-Dingell bill, which has been 
revamped by its proponents; (3) 
recommendations of the Social Se- 
curity Board for a system of national 
health insurance; and (4) a bill to 
establish a Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Security, 
which would add a new post to the 
President’s cabinet. 

The first three proposals are 
similar in that they all emphasize 
administration at state and local 
levels; but here the resemblance 
ends. The most important differ- 
ence lies in the non-compulsory 
feature of the Taft bill, S. 545, as 
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contrasted with the Wagner-Murray. 
Dingell bill and the Social Security 
Board recommendations which re. 
iterate administration suggestions 
for a compulsory system of national] 
health insurance. 

The bill creating a new cabinet 
post, S. 140, is administrative jp 
character and attempts to put the 
government’s house in order in the 
fields of health, education, and 
security by coordination of all such 
activities within one department, 
Hearings on the measure have al- 
ready gotten underway in the 
Senate Expenditures Committee, 
Like S. 545, it is an effort on the 
part of the Republican majority to 
quiet the clamor for proposals such 
as are contained in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill. 

Hearings on S. 545 have been de- 
layed because of the urgency of the 
work being done on labor legislation 
by Senator Taft’s Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. How- 
ever, hearings will be held this 
spring and possibly some time next 
month. Since S. 545 also creates 
a new department, consolidating 
Federal health activities only, the 
Ohio Senator will also wait until 
the Expenditures committee acts on 
S. 140. If this committee reports 
favorably on S. 140, Senator Taft 
will eliminate from S. 545 the sec- 
tion which would create a new De- 
partment of Health. S. 140 was in- 
troduced jointly by Senator Taft 
and Senator William J. Fulbright, 
D., Ark. 


INCE S. 545 has the backing of 

Senator Taft and other powerful 
Republicans, it must be considered 
more seriously than the other pro- 
posals. 

This bill is based on the extension 
of federal aid to the States to enable 
them to give comprehensive hospital 
and medical service to every Ameri- 
can unable to pay the cost of such 
service. 

The legislation specifies that finan- 
cial contributions to be made by the 
States shall be at least equal to the 
amount contributed for similar pur- 
poses in 1946 and at least equal to 
the federal aid provided. 

Under the bill $200,000,000 a year 
is set up for general medical, sur- 
gical and hospital service and a 
yearly amount, increasing up to 
$20,000,000, is provided for dental 
service. Complete control of admin- 
istration is left with State and local 
governments. 

Other major provisions of the bill 
are: 

(1) A fund of $10,000,000 for can- 
cer control. This money is not for 
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CONDENSED STATEMENTS 1946 





97TH ANNUAL STATEMENT ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 















Assets $1,247,466,206.90 
Liabilities 1,142,449,569.92 
Contingency reserve $42,000,000.00 
Capital 15,000,000.00 
Surplus 48,016,636.98 105,016,636.98 






40TH ANNUAL STATEMENT ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
















Assets $ 120,073,615.88 
Liabilities 79,796,938.41 
Contingency reserve $ 5,800,000.00 
Capital 6,000,000.00 
Surplus 28,476,677.47 40,276,677.47 












34TH ANNUAL STATEMENT AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 















Assets $ 47,131,571.37 
Liabilities 29,815,514.85 
Contingency reserve $ 3,400,000.00 
Capital 5,000,000.00 
Surplus 8,916,056.52 17,316,056.52 






37TH ANNUAL STATEMENT STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 









Assets $ 9,401,364.80 
Liabilities 5,409,986.57 
Contingency reserve $ 600,000.00 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 2,391,378.23 3,991,378.23 















Total premium income—all companies—1946 $ 276,496,766.14 
Paid to or for policyholders since organization 2,689,219,175.86 
Life Insurance in force December 31, 1946 6,314,246,692.00 
Increase in Life Insurance in force during 1946 794,426,220.00 













The condensed statements above record past service — forecast the opportunities for greater 
service that lie ahead. Past service is recorded in the payments to policyholders. Resources 
and capacity for future service are summarized in the figures on capital, surplus and reserves. 


The Aitna Life Affiliated Companies are alert to their ever growing responsibilities. They 
realize that these responsibilities require prompt and just settlements to policyholders — 
carry the obligation of eternal vigilance in the public interest. In addition the companies will 
continue to spare no effort to provide business-building services and broad cooperation to 
ambitious and capable producers. 


The days that lie ahead present both challenge and opportunity for the use of our resources 
in every branch of our business for the continued protection of the policyholders we all serve. 


trite Farceraix 


President 

Life : Casually Fire - Marxcine 
ATINA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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research nor for treatment, but for 
diagnostic clinics to be set up in the 
states. 

(2) Periodic medical examinations 
of all children in public and non- 
public, primary and _ secondary, 
schools with free treatment for those 
whose families are unable to pay for 
it, or for insurance which might 
cover it. Federal funds may be used 
for some additional services at the 
option of the state. 

(3) Dental services to include den- 
tal examinations of all children in 





afford to pay for it. 


(4) A survey of health and medi- 
cal care resources in the states at a 


cost of $3,000,000. 


(5) A survey of dental care re- 
sources in the states at a cost of 


$1,000,000. 


(6) The establishment of a Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research 


at a cost of $2,000,000. 


(7) To prevent deficit financing, 





GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER 





RED BLOOD CELLS 
The diameter of the red blood ceil 
in life is 25/100,000 of an inch 











PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 


Red marrow in thigh bone 


Veins 


RED BLOOD CELL PRODUCTION 
Inthe normal human adult, red blood cells are 
manufactured exclusively in the red bone mar 
row These cells, contamuing the red coloring 
hemoglobin, pass into the blood stream where 
they carry oxygen from the lungs to the ts 


¥ 
ses, and carbon dioxide from the tissu back 








Longer life for people past 40 


Most people have had, or will some- 
time have, anemia. 

In younger individuals this condition 
is usually easy to correct: young bone 
marrow has great capacity to make new 
blood. For those over 40, it calls for 
more concern, 

Anemia is a defiency in quantity or 
quality of red blood cells. It can result 
from malnutrition, including lack of 
minerals, chiefly iron; from infection, 
glandular dysiunction, loss of blood; 
from lack of balance between produc- 
tion and destruction of red blood cells. 
Its most prominent symptom is fatigue. 


So-called ‘‘pernicious anemia,"’ which 
only 20 years ago was invariably fatal, 
is still formidable because if not diag- 
nosed early it may affect the nervous 
system. But thanks to modern liver 


therapy, death or paralysis from perni- 
cious anemia is now virtually unknown. 


Anemia is best detected by hemo- 
globin determination. If examination 
reveals low hemoglobin, your physician, 
after proper diagnosis, has at his dispos- 
al effective remedies for correcting this 
condition. Anemia’s conquest gives 
further promise to the man or woman 
of 40 for another 30 years or more of 
enjoyable, purposeful living. 


Getting the most out of those years 
requires financial independence, best 
provided through savings and life in- 
surance. Your NWNL agent, paid not 
primarily for how much insurance he 
sells you but for what you keep in force, 
has every reason to provide you with 
just the right kind and amount, meas- 
ured by what you need and can afford. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vational LIFE 


INSURANCE 


0.1 ARNOLD:PRESIDENT 
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COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS- MINNESOTA 


public and non-public elementary 
and secondary schools, and dental 
care for those children who cannot 








the bill provides for a special fyng 
to be set up in the Treasury cop. 
sisting of taxes, duties, imposts 9; 
excises. Expenditures for the pyr. 
pose of the act can be made only 
from this fund. 


EDICAL programs are to be 
M under the administrative juris. 

diction of the health agencies 
within the States, instead of under 
welfare and social agencies. The 
States are given until 1949 to ae. 
complish this objective. Payment of 
premiums into voluntary health 
plans for welfare cases is en- 
couraged so that they will be treated 
the same as the cases of any other 
insured persons. 

Under the new proposal, any 
Federal employee who wishes to 
join a voluntary health insurance 
fund may direct the government to 
deduct the necessary sum from his 
pay and apply it directly to the 
fund, The government today is the 
only employer who will not accept 
such direction. 

The bill proposes that as a con- 
dition of obtaining Federal aid, each 
State shall make a comprehensive 
survey of the health activities 
throughout the state, both public 
and private, urban and rural, with 
special reference to the medical care 
provided for the lower income 
groups. Based on this survey, the 
State must propose a plan by which 
hospital service and medical service 
in hospitals and clinics are made 
available to all families and indi- 
viduals unable to pay for such serv- 
ices. In short, the plan must fill 
up the gaps which now exist in such 
sections. The hospital bill, passed 
by the 79th Congress, promotes the 
construction of rural hospitals, and 
this bill (S. 545) is designed to add 
the medical service. 

Speaking for himself and the co- 
sponsors of the bill, Senator Taft 
has stated, “The bill we are propos- 
ing proceeds on the theory that the 
United States already has a com- 
prehensive medical service, as good 
as any in the world, but that there 
are gaps in that service, particularly 
in reaching the lower income groups. 
Our bill encourages and_ assists 
every State to fill up these gaps, 
building upon the existing founda- 
tion. Free service will be furnished 
those unable to pay. Voluntary 
health insurance plans will be en- 
couraged, so that health insurance 
may be available to the great num- 
bers of those who desire it withou 
forcing anyone, patient or doctor, 
abandon his present practices. 

“Our proposal proceeds on a fun- 
damentally different philosophy 
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1946 INCREASES 


Increase Total 
for Year Dec. $1, 1946 
Insurance 
Owned by 
Policyholders $19,098,656 $166,331,523 
Resources ... 3,567,678 39,256,091 
Paid to 
Policyholders 
and Bene- 
ficiaries .... 1,981,053 33,169,987 
Reserve to 
Credit of 
Policyholders 3,132,025 32,434,819 





FIVE-YEAR RECORD 


Insurance owned by 


Policyholders .51% Increase 


Resources ..eeee . 62% Increase 


Paid to Policyholders 


and Beneficiaries...... 34% Increase 
Reserves to Credit of 
Policyholders ..cceees- 57% Increase 


Surplus for Extra Pro- 
tection of Policyholders 54% Increase 





J 





FRANK L. BARNES, VICE PRES. AND DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 


1946 
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from that of the Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell bill endorsed by President 
Truman last year,” the Senator 
pointed out. “That bill proposes 
Federal compulsory sickness insur- 
ance. All classes of the population 
would have to pay for this insur- 
ance, in the form of payroll taxes 
or otherwise, so that a huge sum, 
amounting to from $3 to $5 billion 
a year would pour into Washing- 
ton. This is in contrasts to the less 
than $250 million our plan would re- 
quire. The government would have 
to set up a vast administrative or- 
ganization under the M-W-D pro- 
posal, with thousands of personnel 
to police the insurance system and 
to supervise and pay all the doctors 
in the United States. In effect, 
health service would be nationalized. 
A Federal bureau could tell every- 
one when he could have a doctor, 
how often the doctor could call, 
and whether the patient could have 
a specialist. Every detail of medi- 
cal service would be regulated from 
Washington,” Senator Taft declared. 











The Hon. Dale Dunifon, director of commerce of Ohio, goes into convulsions as 
Blackstone, the world's. foremost magician, returns a wallet and other valuables to 
Wendell F. Hanselman, vice-president and superintendent of agencies of the Union 
Central Life. The occasion was the company's 80th Anniversary luncheon. 





S. 545 is supported by medical 
groups and others who oppose the 
W-M-D bill. Supporters of the W- 
M-D bill object to S. 545 on the 


Federal Health Plan 


HILE the new M-W-D bill had 
grounds that it is a “charity” meas- not been introduced at the 
ure, time of this writing, it is under- 
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stood that it will be drastically re- 
vised. The changes, based on the 
hearings held on the measure last 
year, will emphasize administration 
at the State and local level and the 
participation of voluntary groups. 
These changes are designed to al- 
leviate the charges of “socialized 
medicine,” which were aimed at the 
original bill; however, in principle, 
the bill will be the same calling for 
a system of national compulsory 
health insurance. 


* * . 


The Social Security Board in its 
annual report advocates a_ health 
insurance plan covering all workers 
financed by contributions from em- 
ployees and employers. 

“The simplest, most economical, 
and most effective basis for medical 
care insurance,” says the report, 
“is through Federal legislation to 
establish a comprehensive program 
under governmental auspices 
financed out of periodic contribu- 
tions by employers and employees. 
Such a program is not socialized 
medicine but a method of insurance 
payment.” 

This proposal would cover pay- 
ments to physicians, dentists, nurses, 
hospitals and laboratories, with pro- 
visions for decentralization of ad- 
ministration and utilization of State 
administration. The board points 
out that “the system need not, and 
should not, supplant existing volun- 
tary group arrangements for per- 
sons who may wish to use the serv- 
ices such group plans offer.” 















During a Year of Economic and Social Transition 
































HE year 1946 was one of transition 
| from wartime to peacetime economy, 
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NE of the questions uppermost 

in the minds of 25,000 be- 
wildered, befuddled and _ disillu- 
sioned people in the province of 
British Columbia today is this: Who’s 
to blame for getting us in this fix? 
New light is being shed daily on 
the ramifications of the bunch of in- 
surance assessment clubs which have 
been operating on the Pacific Coast 
for several decades without inter- 
ruption or government regulation. 
Now they’ve been spot-lighted by a 
Royal Commission investigation, and 





except for the seriousness of the 
matter, it would make many people 
laugh. 

There are those in Canada whose 
job it is to look after the welfare 
of the people, divers insurance de- 
partments responsible to the pro- 
vincial and federal governments; 
and yet, in the words of one of the 
Royal Commissioners, the benefit 
societies or assessment clubs have 
been operating in British Columbia 
without any degree of control or 
supervision from anybody in a gov- 
ernment position. Now, as a result 
of investigations, it is found that a 
number of these organizations are in 
a position where an unhealthy run 
of deaths among members will 
topple them over financially. 








and his family. 


workers, or competitors. 








“‘Mom, now’s the time to get that Bankers Life man over here.’ 


Bankerslifemen Have 
Volunteer Helpers 


There are many reasons peuple like to help Bankerslifemen with 
voluntary, friendly tips. Some of them do it because they believe 
so strongly in insurance, others because they have a personal liking 
for the Bankerslifeman. Generally, however, it is for more com- 
plex reasons involving the reputation of the Bankerslifeman as an 
outstanding life underwriter, the fine reputation of the company he 
represents, and the desire to do a genuine favor for the prospect 


The community prestige which typical Bankerslifemen enjoy 
has been earned by a thorough knowledge of the business—acquired 
through comprehensive and continuing training offered by the com- 
pany, combined with fine supervision and experience. 


The same reasons that make people like to give more than the 
usual amount of friendly tips to Bankerslifemen establish them as 
the sort of life underwriters you like to meet as friends, fellow 
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For twenty solid years the opera- 
tion of these clubs has been ignored. 
Then, after a probe which has lasted 
for two years, Commissioner A, J, 
Cowan has reported to the govern. 
ment: “The assessment plan of life 
insurance is unsound, and cannot be 
carried on indefinitely. Owing to the 
fact that a large number of the 
members are over 50 years of age, 
any attempt to put the societies on 
an actuarial basis will mean that 
the older members will either have 
to pay prohibitive rates or will have 
to drop their memberships and leave 
their beneficiaries without any pro- 
tection.” 

The Commissioner, Mr. Cowan, 
then, in the following words, helps 
to place the responsibility for the 
present situation where he thinks 
it may belong. His words, in his re- 
port to the government, are: 
“Twenty years ago, the advisability 
of allowing these societies to carry 
on was before the legislature. At 
that time it was decided to allor 
the societies then in existence to 
carry on. Not only have they been 
allowed to carry on, but to a certain 
extent they have been encouraged 
by the late superintendent of insur- 
ance. Furthermore, by an innocuous 
amendment to the Societies Act, 
they were required to furnish him 
with ‘such information’ as he re- 
quired. For years now they have 
filed complete audits and yearly 
membership statistics. The result is 
that many members are under the 
mistaken impression that they are 
under government supervision.” 


NOTHER one of the Commis- 

sioners, J. A. Grimmett, had the 
following to say: “These organiza- 
tions should be under strict super- 
vision and government control to 
ensure their operation in the in- 
terests of their members, and not for 
the main advantage of their officers 
and directors—Such societies should 
forthwith be compelled to become 
licensed under the Insurance Act; 
the superintendent of insurance 
should notify each society and its 
salesmen that such salesmen also 
should be licensed.” 

By the time this appears in print, 
Attorney-General Wismer, of British 
Columbia, will have instituted action 
to effect the recommendations pro- 
posed by the commissioners. In the 
future all assessment clubs will have 
to observe insurance laws which 
govern the operations of the private 
life insurance companies. In the 
meantime, there are 25,000 people 
wondering just where their assess- 
ment clubs stand today; wondering 
how much they are going to be 
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Once again The Mutual Life calls 
attention to the unique form in 
which its Statement of Operations 
is presented. This form of State- 
ment has been developed because 
the usual form of statement lends 
itself to certamm erroncous impres- 
sions. For example, the usual form 
permits the incorrect inference that 
benefit payments in a given year 
are made entirely from that year’s 
premiums — and that continued 
payment of premiums is necessary 
to enable a life insurance company 
to meet its obligations. 

Mutual Life’s Statement of Op- 
erations shows clearly how policy 
reserves are built up from premi- 
ums received in prior years and 
used to pay current benefits. The 
Statement in this form also shows 
clearly the sources of gain and the 
amount. 

We believe this Statement gives 
a clearer picture of the way in 
which a life insurance company 
actually operates. 








Of this there was egnes in policy 
reserves, to provide for current and 
future benefit payments.......... 


There remained for operating ex- 
Ne EEO SE Pe 
Operating expenses amounted to 


There remained an excess of...... 


Policy reserves accumulated over 
a period of years for expected death 
benefits and other benefits phere, 
1946 amounted to...... 


Actual benefits in 1946 were... .. 
There remained an excess of...... 


Net investment income (gross in- 
come—less $2,111,153 taxes and ex- 
penses on real estate, $746,000 federal 
income taxes and $2,390, 192 expenses 
for administration of investment 
portfolio) amounted to........... 


Investment income required to 
maz 1uintain volicy reserves and a 

guaranteed interest on funds } t 
with the Company was........... 


There remained an excess of sevcece 


Other miscellaneous gains 
MUNIN EDS 6 dc ds cs sa vcuceseree 


The gain from insurance opera- 
tions was therefore. ............. 


From which there was appropriated 
for further strengthening of pol- 
of eer 


After these reserve adjustments, the 
net gain from insurance operations 


Net gain from sale of investments 
and release of reserves on real 
estate, mortgages and other invest- 
ments—less writedown in assets, 
Cee RE rer Arp re 


Therefore, net increase in surplus, 
before dividends, was........... 


There was set aside for dividends 
er 


“Resulting in a net increase in sur- 


eer Perera 
The surplus as of January 1, 1946 


WAS. wcrc ccc reser eeresesesesesed 


The December 31, 1946 surplus was 


Premiums from policyholders were . $136,981,880 


. 21,233,973 


92,065,091 


49,482,791 





























_107,654,969 


29,326,911 


$8,092,938 


114,377,254 


22,312,163 


49,490,097 


7,306 
1,392,448 


31,804,855 
5,846,669 


25,958,186 


_14,875,398 
40,833,584 
15,820,431. 
25,013,153 


94,355,710 
$19,368,863 
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forced to pay to keep their clubs 
going; wondering what it is going 
to cost to put their clubs on a sound 
actuarial basis; and wondering (as 
one of the affected members puts it) 
“who is to blame for the whole 
bloody mess.” 

Who'll answer these questions? 
This column doesn’t know. The 
chances are the whole matter will 
die a slow death, but it means that 
25,000 people have learned their 
lesson the hard way and from now 
on they’ll put their money into 
sound, government licensed life in- 
surance companies—that is, those 
who haven’t grown to old to be in- 
sured. You can bet your bottom 
dollar that unregulated assessment 
clubs will get short shrift in any 
part of Canada from now on. 


































UAL 


PASSING 
JUDGMENT 


ULNA 
Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. 


There are three ways to deal 
with an evil; yield to it, disregard 


it, and step up and bust it on the 
nose. The first undoubtedly has a 
temporary pleasurable aspect; the 
third has a lasting enjoyment; the 
second has nothing to recommend 
it—it is unadulterated cowardice. 
Unfortunately, this latter method, 
while having no press agents, has 
nonetheless many adherents. Some 
of them, too many I’m afraid, are 
in the life insurance business. 

I presume the attitude of many 
life insurance agents toward the 
income tax is, more or less, similar 
to the attitude of any other group 
of business men. I mention this, 
not as a virtue, but purely as a 
statement of fact. The law, as you 
perhaps know, compels a general 
agent to report commissions to an 
agent in excess of $500 in any one 
year. This ruling has nothing 
whatever to do with the amount the 
agent himself is to report. He is 
supposed to report every penny of 
income. Unfortunately, there are 
agents who include in their own 
returns, not what they receive, but 
only what is reported by those who 
pay the commissions. 

This practice tends to supply an 
additional measuring rod for gen- 
eral agents. Surely you have heard 
of judging a general agent by the 
company he represents, by the serv- 


ice he provides, by the favors he 
is in a position to extend. But dig 
you know that a general agent is 
also graded according to the mini- 
mum commission he reports to the 
Federal government? If he re. 
ports only commissions in excess 
of $500, he is a good fellow—he is 
playing ball. If he reports com- 
missions in excess of $200, he’s a 
pain. If he reports all commissions, 
he’s a louse. 


OW, here’s where the three 

methods of dealing with an 
evil enter the picture. How is the 
general agent to handle this prob- 
lem. He can instruct his accoun- 
tant or bookkeeper to report all 
commissions paid (not a particu- 
larly difficult problem) or to report 


only those in excess of some 
amount up to $500. What to do? 
Zero? $100? $200? $350? $500? 


He may decide (if he was born 
yesterday) that, since all agents 
report what they receive, he may 
as well report the minimum de- 
manded by the government. He 
may decide to look the other way, 
after thinking that some agents 
may not toe the line—but that’s 
none of his business. He may de- 
cide that, since decent people re- 
port their incomes anyway, he will 
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her property by will. 

“As to debts for necessities of life, 
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The Emergence of Women - - - 


Writes E. Paul Huttinger, Penn Mutual Second Vice 






“About 100 years ago married women’s rights began 
to be considered although it required many years be- 
fore they were seriously regarded, much less respected, 
The birth of feminism and the 
Penn Mutual occurred at practically the same time in 
Under an Act of 1848 a married woman 
in Pennsylvania was permitted to own real property in 
her own right and she was also permitted to dispose of 


creditors could 
institute suit against husband and wife but have execu- 
The fact that a wife 
could enjoy her own property did not release him 






law governing married women’s 
property rights has been liberalized to such an extent 
that today a married woman is restricted by only two 
She cannot mortgage or convey her property 
without her husband’s consent nor become an accommo- 







“So Penn Mutual began its service to married women 
coincidental with their emergence from a status of a 
chattel and it enters its second century as the pro- 
tector of their security in the years to come.” 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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hurt only the shysters by reporting 
all commissions and that, if they 
don’t like it, they can take a flying 
Jeap at the next unofficial examina- 
tion they come across. 

What’s he to do? After all, busi- 
ness is business. He has nothing 
to do with morals of his agents. 
It’s a screwy world; everybody 
cheats everybody else, anyway. Let 
the Treasury Department pick up 
its own marbles. 

He may, on the other hand, feel 
that the moral code of his agent, 
is his concern. He may feel that 
his full-time agents, since they re- 
ceive more than $500 annually, must 
report all commissions; but many 
brokers, receiving less than $500, 
don’t report anything. He may feel 
that many agents, dividing their 
business among the mathematically 
correct number’of agencies, can and 
do get away with murder at the 
expense of the rest of the citizens 
of this country. He may feel, I 
said may, that in addition to being 
a general agent, he has some small 
obligation to his country. He may 
feel that he’s just an _ idealistic 
dope—and he can’t help it. 

Regardless of what he feels, he 
can handle the matter in only one 
of three ways. He can yield to it. 
He can disregard it. He can step 
up and bust it on the nose. 

As the first detective said to the 
second, “What’s your deduction?” 
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Life Insurance Association of 
America—Eugene M. Thoré, general 
counsel of the Acacia Mutual Life, 
was elected general counsel of the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors, it is announced by 
Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 
association and also president of 
the Bankers Life Company of Iowa. 
Mr. Thoré will assume his new du- 
ties April 16. 

Mr. Thoré has spent his entire 
business career in life insurance and 
has had a broad range of exper- 
ience, covering not only the legal 
side of the business, but agency 
work as well. A native of New 


York City, he was graduated from 
Lafayette College in 1925 and in that 
year joined the legal department 
of the Acacia Mutual Life in Wash- 
ington, D. C. At the same time, he 
entered Georgetown University Law 
School, graduating from that insti- 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON 
Chairman of the Board 
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EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


Bonds 

Stocks 

Mortgage Loans 

Real Estate (Home Office $2,301,536) 
Loans on Company’s Policies 

Cash 

Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
All Other Assets 


Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves 

Reserve for Future Payments on Claims 
Policyholders’ Deposits 

Dividends Payable to Policyholders in 1947 
Special Reserve 

Taxes Payable in 1947 

All Other Liabilities 


Total 
Contingency Funds 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Total 





Increase in Insurance in Force 

Insurance in Force, December 31, 1946 

Paid to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries, 1946 

Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
since Organization 


$ 336,972,930 
12,105,437 
166,053,943 
6,049,728 
13,625,640 
8,230,484 
3,845,838 
10,122,898 





$ 557,006,898 


$ 436,790,291 
16,220,133 
45,693,242 

2,057,562 
10,000,000 
1,930,983 
2,123,983 





$ 514,816,194 


16,504,000 
3,000,000 
22,686,704 





$ 557,006,898 


$ 318,258,104 
2,102,819;840 


35,804,311 


545,497,826 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND GROUP INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
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tution in 1930. In that year he was 
appointed assistant counsel of the 
Acacia. In 1942, Mr. Thoré was 
elected counsel and in 1944 general 
counsel, 

. * * 

National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners—As luncheon guests 
of President Carrol M. Shanks, of 
the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, and at the invitation 
of Insurance Commissioner Lawr- 
ence B. Carey, of New Jersey, the 
chief executives of the several New 
Jersey insurance companies and 
agency organizations constituted 
themselves as a state-wide general 
committee to cooperate with and 
assist the commissioner as host to 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at Atlantic 
City, where they are to hold their 
annual meeting on June Ist to 5th, 
inclusive, in the Haddon Hall Hotel. 

Commissioner Carey was named 
as honorary chairman and Mr. 
Shanks as general chairman with 
authority to appoint a _ secretary 
and such committees and assistants 
as he might deem advisable. He 
has appointed Sylvester C. Smith, 
Jr., general solicitor of the Pru- 
dential, as secretary. Other ap- 
pointments will be made in due 
course. 











Agency Management Association 
—An imposing list of speakers and 
discussion leaders, featuring Charles 
J. Zimmerman, A. R. Jaqua, and 
Harry J. Syphus will appear before 
the ninth annual spring conference 
for the companies with 150 million 
or under in force who are members 
of the Agency Management Associa- 
tion, March 24, 25, 26 in Chicago. 

Mr. Zimmerman, director of in- 
stitutional relations of the associa- 
tion, will give the closing speech on 
Wednesday. Mr. Jaqua, director of 
the Life Marketing School at South- 
ern Methodist University, is sched- 
uled for the second day’s discussion 
on training, and Mr. Syphus, gen- 
eral agent at Salt Lake City for 
Beneficial Life, will be toastmaster 
at the fellowship dinner, Monday 
evening. 

Ninety-four member companies 
are eligible to attend the meeting. 
Frank L. Barnes, vice-president of 
Ohio State Life, is chairman of the 
meeting and will preside at the 
opening session. 

Discussion subjects and partici- 
pants for the meeting follow: 

March 24, Morning Session: “A 
Look at the Present Situation,” 
Lewis W. S. Chapman, director of 
company relations, Agency Manage- 
ment Association; 


“The Agency Executive’s Job,” 
James E. Scholefield, director of 
agencies, North American Life and 
Accident. 

Afternoon Session: H. S. McCona- 


chie, vice-president and _ superin- 
tendent of agencies, American 
Mutual Life, chairman. 

“The Cost Situation in Small 


Companies,” E. J. Moorhead, actuary, 
Agency Management Association. 
“Where Profit Lies,” a movie film, 
March 25, Morning Session: J. 
Harry Wood, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Paul Revere Life, chairman; 
Panel on “Persistency and Quality 
Business,” Richard N. Ford, assist- 
ant director of publications, Agency 
Management Association, chairman. 
Panel on “New Manpower Plans,” 
J. Harry Wood, chairman. 
Afternoon Session: Joseph Dick- 
man, vice-president, Provident Life 
of North Dakota, chairman; 
“Training of Agents and Man- 
agers,” Warren F. Howe, superin- 
tendent of agencies, Ohio State Life; 
A. R. Jaqua; James R. Adams, as- 
sistant director of schools, Agency 
Management Association; 
“Research and Common Sense,” 
S. Rains Wallace, director of re- 
search, Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. 
March 26, Morning Session: M. 
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Fifty-Third Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid $154,000,000 to 
and _ Beneficiaries 
since organization September 5, 
1894 . . . The Company also holds 
over $64,000,000 in Assets for their 
benefit . . . A total of $25,000,000 
is invested in War Bonds and U. S. 
Government Securities . . . The 
State Life offers Agency 
portunities—with up-to-date train- 
ing and service facilities—for those 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A MuTwAL Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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IT’S A GOOD POLICY 


THe MANAGER of every one of Mon- 
umental’s 58 branch offices worked 
first as an Agent of the Company. 
He has a thorough understanding 
of the field man’s problems and is 
in a position to give constructive 
counsel and assistance. This policy 
that under 
continuing program of expansion 
there exists great opportunity for 
x men of managerial calibre. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES and CHASE STREETS 





Monumental’s 


BALTIMORE 
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Allen Anderson, vice-president, Re- 
public National Life, chairman; 

General question and discussion 
period; 

“Marketing Problems and the As- 
sociation,” Charles J. Zimmerman; 

Closing Luncheon. 

* 7 + 

Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation—“Getting More for -Your 
Advertising Dollar” was the theme 
of the meeting of the Eastern Round 
Table of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association held on March 
17 and 18 at the Hotel Commodore 
in New York City. Richard Rhode- 
beck, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies, United States 
Life, served as chairman of the 
Eastern Round Table committee. 

Conforming to the pattern so suc- 
cessfully tried last year, there were 
six round table discussions so pro- 
grammed that everyone could at- 
tend one session of each. The follow- 
ing served as round table leaders: 
Direct Mail—William Gentry, New 
England Mutual; Policyholder Rela- 
tions—Clifford Reeves, Mutual Life 
of New York; Sales Promotion— 
Earl Trangmar, Metropolitan Life; 
National Advertising — Margaret 
Divver, John Hancock; Company 
Publications—Robert Walker, Mu- 
tual Benefit; Merchandising Your 
Work—Harvey Kesmodel, Jr., Sun 
Life of Baltimore. 

Eastern Round Table registrations 
were MM charge of Miss Sid Shaul, 
Colonial Life. Joe Treusch, United 
States Life, handled hotel arrange 
ments while the printed programs 
were under the direction of Jack 
Warner, Aetna Life and Arthur Sis- 
son, chairmen L. A. A. press com- 
mittee, was in charge of press rela- 
tions. 

L. A. A. President Powell Stamper 
who headed a special meeting of the 
L. A. A. executive committee Sun- 
day, March 16, was a special guest 
at the sessions of the Eastern Round 
Table. 


7 +. +o 
1947 Life Officers Investment 
Seminar—The seminar sponsored 


jointly by the American Life Con- 
vention through its financial section, 
and by Indiana University through 
its School of Business, will be held 
June 23 to July 3, inclusive, on the 
campus of the latter institution at 
Bloomington, Ind. Dr. Harry C. 
Sauvain, professor of finance at the 
University and director of the semi- 
har, under whose guidance it has 
achieved outstanding success in past 
years, is now engaged in develop- 
ing the curriculum and faculty for 
the 1947 meeting. 

The success of past seminars as- 
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ASSETS 


ee 


Stocks Owned 
ir le ae aig a a al a 
Se NN: CNN anicccb cnvanapenicumeesutaaeeedeedeenuncunees 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums ..................0eeceeeeees 


ee ee 


NE IN aS ocnnwnccnebcos eae kun cededeeaey ee ee 
Collateral Loans 


$ 127,925,252.39 


58,101,927.30 
8,266,266.18 
6,646,712.17 
1,977,121.91 
4,952,981.18 
6,048,119.51 
186,860.00 
900,049.87 





$ 215,005,290.51 








LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts ................-...0000: 


$ 183,021,009.00 








th Sn CI os oi a nse wana tbe ebawas wauue beeen 2,187,898.00 
Reserve for Epidemics and Mortality Fluctuation .................. 2,500,000.00 
DTK IIE a 9 boss rn kc ndocGia ue sen oconabacee 2,500,000.00 
Gross Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ...................- 1,844,450.75 
nN SOIREE I I be ee ee ee oes he 1,495,368.30 
SE Te TH on en bkcesccakswesdcksedcbawacctiees keine 774,147.38 
Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or Payment ................ 810,794.85 
Commissions Accrued to Agents, and all other Items .............. 1,015,277.73 
Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus ................. ivneaedes $ 196,148,946.01 
Cee RE BD 65 6558. inc nkwk catnincnnseaiiekvhweke a hcsweaaesie 18,856,344.50 

ey IE ena ta nis nndinn isan aie dene cuedecee $ 215,005,290.51 











Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1946...$ 220,679,886.00 


Total Life Insurance in Force Dec. 31, 1946..... 


1,618,649,359.00 





THE NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
C. R. CLEMENTS, Chairman of the Board 
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sures a full registration at the 1947 
meeting, particularly since the 
number accepted will necessarily 
be limited in order to maintain the 
size of the class within efficient 
bounds. Registration will be 
through the offices of the American 








Life Convention, 230 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 1. 
* * * 

National Association of Life ln- 
derwriters—The March 1 deadline 
for National Quality Award appli- 
cations has been extended to March 








31, it is announced by the Nationg 
Association of Life Underwriter 
New York, and the Agency Manage. Lif 




















JACKS TO RAISE 


Unlimited opportunity is one of the 
attractions of life insurance selling. Our 
fieldmen have a battery of high-powered 
jacks at their disposal to lift their per- 
sonal income ceilings,—modern policies, 
» up-to-the-minute educational pro- 
.m, productive sales aids and a singu- 
larly remunerative system of compensa- 
tion for their selling efforts. 


Y 





ment Association, Hartford, join nué 
sponsors of the award. Soc 
The decision, made by the NALy of 
Committee on Conservation and th Soc 
AMA Committee on Quality Bug. wri 
ness, is in accordance with numer. 18 : 
ous requests from home offices fo acc 
an extension of time, and will pro. den 
vide an opportunity for many mor Bot 
agents to qualify. Applicatin—§ Nev 
lanks are still available upon rm Mu 
quest from either of the two As. eral 
sociations. ‘i 
* * * Our 

Life Office Management Associ.) 2! 
tion—Increased effectiveness of |, the 
O. M. A. Institute study classes wa; swe 
the subject of an all-day seming soci 
held by the Life Office Managemen pre: 
Association at the Hotel Ney will 
the 


Yorker in New York City, Febru. 
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BORDERING ON 


A BILLION 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 
December 31, 1946 
$954,406,023 


1946 INCREASE 
$148,847,295 


EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE POLICY CONTRACTS 


lores (ee or Virginia 


Richmond, Virginia 





Robert E. Henley, 
President 
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ary 14, at which about 30 educa “Ca 


tional directors and instructors be 
Eastern life companies were pres. to | 
ent and exchanged ideas. eacl 


ope: 
mal 


Interest in teaching methods wa 
stimulated last month by distriby- 
tion of the L. O. M. A. instructor 
manuals and the association had 


meme 
3 
2 


star 


several requests from company edu- be 
cators for a discussion session. Re. per! 
lieved of the burden of preparin of t 


class outlines, the instructors ar 
now devoting more time to teachin; 
techniques. 

* * * 


American Life Convention—Th¢ : 








forty-second annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention will be 
held during the week of Octobe 
6 to 10, inclusive, 1947, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ili- 
nois, it has been announced by 
Dwight L. Clarke, president of the 
zonvention, and of the Occidental 
Life of California. The meeting 
will draw to Chicago nearly 100) 
executives of the 211 United States 
and Canadian member companies 0/ 
the convention. Ninety-seven pe 
cent, or more, of the life insurance 
in force in the United States in 
legal reserve companies will be rep- 
resented, 

During the week, the annud 
meeting of the legal, financial 
agency and combination companies ", 
sections of the convention will als { 
be held. The medical section wil 
hold its annual meeting May 2 
29, and 30, 1947, at the Grove Pari 
Inn, Asheville, N. C. 

Program committee chairman fo 
the 1947 meeting is R. B. Richard 
son, president, Western Life, Hel 
ena, Mont., who has been a membél 
of the Executive Committee of thé 
Convention for several years. 
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New York Chapter, Chartered 
Life Underwriters—The seventh an- 
nual Forum on Economic and 
Social Trends under the sponsorship 
of the New York Chapter of the 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, will be held Friday, April 
18 at Town Hall in New York City, 
according to Levi E. Bottens, presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter. Mr. 
Bottens named Richard E. Myer, 
New York City manager for the 
Mutual Life of New York, as gen- 
eral chairman of the Forum. 

“Individual Economic Security in 
Our Post-War World” is the over- 
all theme of the 1947 Forum and 
the all-day session will make a 
sweeping review of the _ broad 
social-economic relationships of the 
present day. This year’s Forum 
will be a four-part discussion under 
the heading of “Land,” “Labor,” 
“Capital” and “People”. There will 
be a nationally prominent speaker 
to present the main discussion on 
each topic, to be followed by an 
open forum discussion and sum- 
marizing remarks by the forum 
moderator, who will also be an out- 
standing figure. All speakers will 
be present for the entire day, to 
permit cross-questioning after each 
of the talks. 


HMAC 


COMPANIES 


UMA 


Northwestern Mutual—The Exe- 
utive committee of the board of 
trustees of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, 
has designated Edmund Fitzgerald, 
vice-president, to exercise powers 
and perform duties of the president 
until further action by the trustees. 
The board will hold its next regu- 
lar meeting on April 23, when it is 
expected to take formal action to 
name a successor to president M. J. 
Cleary, who died suddenly Feb. 22. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, who has assumed 
acting leadership of the company, 
has been a vice-president of the 
Northwestern Mutual with general 
executive duties since July 1933, 
and became a member of the board 
of trustees in 1943. 

As a young attorney in Blanch- 
ardville, near his birthplace of 
Moscow, Wis., Mr. Cleary developed 
a profitable sideline, a general in- 
surance agency. He helped organize 
two banks and then branched out 
into politics. After serving two 
years as chairman of the LaFayette 





county board, he was elected to the 
Wisconsin assembly in 1907. 

Mr. Cleary’s insurance experi- 
ence won him assignment to the 
assembly committee considering 24 
life insurance bills introdueed by a 
committee which the year before 
had investigated the business. La- 
ter the number of bills totaled 71 
and Mr. Cleary made a detailed 
study of them all and he is credited 
with the defeat of a big share of a 
bad program proposed by the in- 
vestigating committee. 

When Governor E. L. Philipp 
took office in 1915 he made Mr, 
Cleary his executive counsel and 
six months later named him insur- 
ance commissioner. Abuses of dis- 
ability and double indemnity clauses 
were dealt with in his administra- 
tion which also lifted the prohibi- 
tion against group insurance. He 
served a term as president of the 
insurance commissioners association 
in 1918. 

Northwestern Mutual elected Mr. 
Cleary a vice president in 1919 and 
he was elevated to the presidency 
late in 1932, succeeding the late 
William D. Van Dyke. 

* * * 

Prudential—More than 500 field 
representatives of the Prudential 
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Strange mathematics but time has proved it. Sixty now, 
Security Mutual has doubled its first 50-year growth. 

In the last 10 years assets have jumped to over $42,900,000 
from $21,800,000; liabilities to less than $40,800,000 from 
$21,136,000. Surplus has more than tripled and insurance in 
force, now over $170,000,000, is up more than 92%. These gains 
tie in with dividend increases and 1946 Ordinary production 
in excess of $32,000,000 with an average policy of $5,107. 
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Insurance Company of America 
gathered at the company’s home 
office in Newark, N. J. on March 17 
to attend the company’s annual 
three-day business conference. The 
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New England 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
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Fidelity’s ex-servicemen 
are setting a fast pace in 
the production of new Life 
Insurance. In 1946 they 
accounted for more than 
20% of the Company’s total 
sales and in so doing 
achieved a remarkably high 
individual production. 


IN 





Fidelity’s interest extends 
to all ex-servicemen and 
again we urge the retention 
of their National Service 
Life Insurance. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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group included 435 district man- 
agers, 76 managers of ordinary 
agencies, and 46 group sales repre- 
sentatives. 


Following the practice of many 
years, with the exception of the 
war period during which the con- 
ference was suspended, there were 
business sessions on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday. At these meet- 
ings, various groups met with com- 
pany executives to discuss the latest 
developments and current problems 
in the life insurance business. 

The conference closed Wednesday, 
the 19th, with a dinner in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Commodore 
in New York, with more than 1,000 
friends and employees of The Pru- 
dential in attendance. President 
Carrol M. Shanks presided and 
Aubrey H. Elder, K. C., one of the 
foremost barristers of Canada and 
a director of the Company, made 
the principal address. 

a7 = > 


Columbian National—Francis P. 
Sears, president since 1933 and an 
officer of the company since 1902, 
was named to the newly created 
post of chairman of the board re- 
cently. 

Julian D. Anthony, vice-president 
and administrator of the Columbian 
National’s investment and securities 
portfolio, was elected as the third 
president of the company succeed- 
ing Mr. Sears. 

Dr. Frank L. Springer was elected 
medical director. Medical consultant 
with the company since his return 
from the United States Navy in 
February, 1946. Dr. Springer is a 
graduate of Massachusetts State Col- 


lege and Boston University Medical 
School. 

C. Paul Barry, superintendent of 
group sales, was elected a second 
vice-president and manager of the 
group department in a move which 
recognized the importance of the 
department as a company unit, 

Also elected as officers of the com- 
pany were: Elliott C. Laidlaw, pur- 
chasing agent and former Lieuten- 
ant Colonel in the United States 
Army Ground Forces; assistant 
secretary, and Charles E. Maltby, 
real estate and investment account- 
ant; assistant auditor. 

* * ~*~ 

New York Life—Dudley Dowell, 
vice-president of the company has 
announced the appointment of John 
S. Gaines, III, C.L.U., as manager 
of the Connecticut branch office at 
157 Church Street, New Haven. The 
appointment was effective March 1, 
1947. Mr. Gaines succeeds Edmund 
L. G. Zalinski who has been ap- 
pointed director of the intermediate 
training project of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. 

* 7 a 

Mutual Benefit—General agents 
of the company will gather at Boca 
Raton, Florida, from March 29 to 
April 3, for their annual meeting. 
The program committee, in coopera- 
tion with Frederick N. Winkler, 
president of the association of gen- 
eral agents, has established a sched- 
ule which will devote the first three 
days to meetings of the association 
and the latter half of the week to 














Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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company meetings. Association of- 
ficers will be elected on Tuesday, 
April 1. 

A luncheon at noon, April 1, will 
open the company meetings. At this 
time the welcoming address will be 
given by H. B. Palmer, superintend- 
ent of agencies, followed by brief 
speeches by W. P. Stillman, chair- 
man of the board of directors, and 
J. S. Thompson, president. 

* * *« 

Metropolitan Life—Approximately 
850 members of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company’s field force 
in its Metropolitan  territory— 
Greater New York City, West- 
chester county, and Long Island— 
were tendered a dinner in honor 
of 1946 leadership in sales _ per- 
formance and the conduct of the 
business, in the grand ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Wednesday, 
March 5th. 

The standards of qualification for 
attendance at the dinner were the 
highest ever established for any 
leadership recognition dinner held 
by the company. 

* * * 

Manufacturers Life—Dr. Harris 
Gray, M. B., who has been associ- 
ated with the Manufacturers Life 
in an advisory capacity for some 
years has now been appointed med- 
ical consultant to the company. He 
will still continue his part-time 
clinical activities. In addition, Dr. 
Thomas C. Dunlop, M.D., D.P.H., 
has joined the company’s medical 


department. 
> a 


THE 1947 STRUGGLE FOR 
MARKETS 
(Continued from Page 11) 


—unknown to you—with a policy- 
holder with whom you already have 
prestige and if so, you have the 
start of a market. 

(5.) Pick a small group first—or a 
segment of a larger group, such as 
one department of a large business 
firm—and plan your strategy to get 
to a leader or recognized popular 
member of the group first, if pos- 
sible. Then plan a regular cam- 
paign. Find out all you can about 
those people. What are their in- 
terests, their occupations, their re- 
sponsibilities? And as you inquire 
and learn those things, show a 
genuine and flattering interest in 
meeting those people. Who knows, 
someone might introduce you or 
even tell them you spoke highly of 
them. 

(6.) And now let us assume you 
have sold one of them. Will you be 
the slaphappy kind who pockets the 








cancellable—Non-proratable. 





United Life And Accident Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 
eee 
Policies Designed to Help the AGENT 


@ Health Benefits—$200 for 50 months beginning 30 days from date of total 
disability from sickness. Non-cancellable—Non-proratable. 


@ Accident Benefits—$200 for 50 months from first day of total disability. Non- 


@ Hospital Benefits—$200 for 3 months from first day of total disability either by 
accident or sickness. Non-cancellable—Non-proratable. 


@ Life Benefits —Double, Triple Indemnity—Waiver of Premium. 
Policies are what the Public Wants and NEEDS 


eee 
For Details Write WILLIAM D. HALLER, Vice Pres. and Agency Mgr. 




















sale and walks off? I hope not. The 
policyholder delivery call is the 
most neglected, important interview 
in our business. I know agents who 
mail policies as a regular habit. 
Others whose delivery call is a per- 
functory checking of the policy and 
offering congratulations on the is- 
suance. But the delivery call should, 
even more than the sales call, be a 
future planning call. It should, of 
course, make the man happy with 
his completed purchase, but it should 
above all make him conscious of 
what his next purchase should be. 


When a competing agent sells 
your policyholder, and thus under- 
mines your outer fortifications, you 
may be sure of one thing—he 
pointed to a need you failed to un- 
cover. For if you had uncovered it 
and committed him to it as his next 
step, he would—instead of getting 
involved with the next agent—use 
that as an excuse to hit the com- 
petitor over the head and get rid 
of him. 

(7.) Finally—concentrate, culti- 
vate and serve. Concentrate on 
markets opened until you are cer- 
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4ist ANNUAL REPORT 


December 31, 1946 


Income... aki 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since the 
inception of the Company total $52,138,109. These pay- 
ments plus the Company’s Assets equal 105.73% of the 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


250 East Broad Street 
1906 COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





apean $169,937, 175 
19,338,887, 

52,914,442 
7,939,866 
4,156,155 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


From Our 


103rd Annual Report 


| (All figures as of Dec. 31, 1946) 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$255,000,000 
Increase of $188 millions over last year 
Increase of $1 billion since 1929 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE ISSUED 
$255,000,000 
34% more than last year 
More than in 1942 and 1943 combined 


PAYMENTS 
$41,000,000 
To policyholders, beneficiaries 
and annuitants 


ADDED TO LEGAL RESERVES 


$56,000,000 
Increase of $4 millions 


SET ASIDE FOR DIVIDENDS 
$12,000,000 
Maintaining scale adopted in 1940 


ASSETS 
$848,000,000 
Increase of $70 millions 


LIABILITIES 

$794,000,000 

Of which 99.3% are policyholders’ re- 

serves, funds left on deposit, and 
dividends for 1947 


TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 
$54,000,000 
Tripled since 1929 


New England 
Mutual 
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tain you have exhausted your every 
possibility instead of jumping 
around to new prospects or markets. 
Cultivate all the people you can 
reach in the market. And above all, 
serve them—in every way you know 
how. Send them items about their 
business with a little note attached 


saying, “Just in case you overlooked ~ 


this article (or news item), I’m 
sending it along.” Use birthday 
cards. And above all, use ingenuity. 
Service pays. 

Now just what is the advantage of 
all this? The advantages are many, 
but I shall in closing name just a 
few. 

First, market development of this 
kind shuts competition out of your 
market—a most important and al- 
most necessary outer defense against 
the inroads of future local compe- 
tition. 

Second, market development of 
this kind reduces the costliest part 
of your job. Don’t ever forget it, 
prospecting—necessary as it is—is 
costly. It is wasteful, time consum- 
ing, and expensive because of travel. 
A concentrated, well-served clien- 
tele can over the years mean a 
maximum of result from a mini- 
mum of prospect chasing, and that 
means low-cost, efficient operation. 

Third, market development of this 
kind means that over the long pull 
you build yourself into a solid mar- 
ket—the first requirement of a suc- 
cessful business—instead of work- 
ing yourself out of a market. That 
is essential to the career man. 

Fourth, market development of 
this kind makes maximum capital 
of the one thing every agent most 
covets and needs—prestige. Scat- 
tered chasing for prospects makes 
little or no use of prestige. Con- 


centrated market development 
makes maximum use of prestige, 
Most weak or mediocre agents are 
highly aware of the value of pres- 
tige. They seldom admit a big pro- 
ducer is smarter, more energetic, 
or better manager, or a better man. 
But they will dismiss a big pro- 
ducer’s success by saying, “Sure, he’s 
got an ‘in’ at U. S. Steel or at Sear’s 
big store.” And he’ll say it as though 
the big producer ought to be a little 
ashamed of having such soft pick- 
ings, when as a matter of fact the 
weak agent ought to be ashamed he 
hasn’t cultivated some soft pickings 
of his own. 

Fifth, market development of this 
kind, in close groups, makes closing 
easier. Few men ever admit they 
made a bad buy—most are all too 
ready to brag about their good buy. 
That being the case, when you work 
in close groups you get the advant- 
age of the finest advertising there 
is—word of mouth advertising. 

Sixth, market development of this 
kind makes lapse or termination 
harder. Suppose I have two poli- 
cies—one of which I bought from 
a “hit-and-run” salesman whom I’ve 
never seen since, and one of which 
I bought from the agent who serves 
all my immediate business or social 
contacts. I find suddenly that I’m 
in a financial jam and must lapse 
one of them. Which will I choose? 
I think there is no question about 
the answer. 

Yes, well equipped fighters live 
the longest. And not the least im- 
portant equipment—as many a man 
knows—is a swell, big enough, deep 
enough foxhole when the fighting is 
heaviest at the front. Better dig 
yourselves in, friends, while the dig- 
ging is good. 
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Business 


(Continued from Page 23) 
jum on the surviving partner’s in- 
surance, which was in the grace 
period, could not be paid because 
the source which was to pay this 
premium, the partnership, died with 
the deceased partner. 

I will not delve into the legal 
complications involved in this case 
in the particular State in which it 
happened. However, I would recom- 
mend that you consult with an at- 
torney friend of yours to determine 
the possible legal consequences if 
this situation were to be duplicated 
in your own State. 

The other case is rather pathetic 
because two people—the sole pro- 
prietor of a stationary and gift shop 
and his wife—purchased some life 
insurance for the sole purpose of 
giving the widow some immediate 
cash to operate the store upon the 
death of her husband. 

This money was “ear-marked” for 
the payment of outstanding bills, 
rent money for two years, and a 
little extra for surplus. Lack of 
knowledge and lack of responsi- 
bility on the part of this life under- 
writer might have thwarted the pur- 
pose for which this life insurance 
was purchased if we had not inter- 
vened. The sole proprietor did not 
have a will and without one, his 
widow would not have the right to 
take over and operate the store in 
the event of his death. 

When we pointed this out to the 
husband, he had a will prepared 
and executed before we could say 
“Tom Smith.” His will carries a 
specific provision that he leaves his 
business to his widow, that she has 
the right to operate and manage it, 
and that she can sell or dispose of 
it at any time she may so desire. 

We started with fundamentals 
and, I believe, we should finish with 
the Number One Fundamental—the 
principal purpose of life insurance. 
This, to my way of thinking, is only 
one thing—replacement of earning 
power when the breadwinner dies 
too soon or lives too long. Replace- 
ment of earning power is the prime, 
supreme and paramount function of 
life insurance. 

If a business man tells me he can 
make more money through invest- 
ments than he can by letting a life 
insurance company do it for him, 
I do not dispute him. He may be 
right. The function of a life insur- 
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by MARQUIS JAMES 


DAVE { Study in Business Growth 


41 all booksellers 


ance company is not to compete 
with other forms of investment. Its 
function is to replace earning power. 
If there is an investment element. 
it is incidental. 

Not at all incidental is this fact. 
however. The average man we talk 
to received about 95% of his income 


THE VIKING PRESS 


from his earnings, about 5% from 
investments. Yet he will fret and 
worry more about the source that 
contributes 5% of his income than 
he does about the source that con- 
tributes 95%. 

Life insurance would never have 
come into being and would cer- 
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Chicaga 


**As faithful as Old Faithful’’ 


MUTUAL TRUST 
Life Insurance Company 


sells MORE 


“with mutual trust” 
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tainly not have reached its present 
magnificent proportions, if the in- 
vestment feature was the main pur- 
pose of its creation and existence. 

If a business man tells me this 
isn’t the time to buy life insurance 
because he would be giving me ex- 
pensive dollars and he, or his fam- 
ily, possibly might receive cheap 
dollars in return, I do not dispute 
him. He may be right. The func- 
tion of life insurance is not to guar- 
antee the stability of dollars—but 
to replace earning power. 

If this business man possesses the 
power to foresee the trend of com- 
modity prices for the future, he is 
in excellent position today to pur- 
chase the correct amount of life in- 
surance for his family. 

Our function as a life underwriter 
is not to create the need for life 
insurance, but to discover and un- 
cover it. We do not seek to build 
new desires. We seek to satisfy one 
as old as the human race—the desire 
to protect one’s own. 

Life insurance is a new method, 
comparatively speaking, for satis- 
fying an old instinct—a method 
more efficient and more economical 
than any other that has yet been 
devised by the mind of man to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

When we return to fundamentals, 
we renew our faith in the value of 
life insurance in replacing earning 
power. When we take this stand, 
our position is invincible. The 
doubts and fears that may assail our 
prospects about life insurance van- 
ish. 

To the life underwriter just enter- 
ing the business and the life under- 


writer who has been in the busi- 
ness for only a short time, I have 
but one thing to say: study, develop, 
improve yourself, so that you may 
be competent to discuss intelligently 
the problems which confront your 
prospects. 

This knowledge of itself will im- 
part a sense of security which no 
untoward circumstances can destroy. 
This knowledge will not only help 
you make sales—it will help your 
morale. But more important—a 
thorough knowledge of the life in- 
surance business will reveal sales 
markets and_ sales _ possibilities, 
which otherwise would remain out 
of your reach forever. 

ee 


WOMAN’S PLACE 
(Concluded from Page 15) 


And when making a presentation 
to the girls, make it simple. They 
will get the point even if it’s com- 
plicated, but they won't like you 
for making it complicated. Always 
remember that women have never 
been convinced that life has to be 
as complicated as men have made 
it—especially lawyers, actuaries, ac- 
countants, economists and the like 
—and they instinctively resent evi- 
dences of this male nonsense. In- 
cidentally, I think they're right. 

I am glad to tell you what the 
Sales Research Bureau called this 
“greatest new market” is open alike 
to men and women agents. A study 
in 1934 by the Curtis Publishing 
Company, the Bureau and 13 com- 
panies showed that while 45% of 
business women buyers preferred 
to buy from a man, 9% preferred to 








COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


¢ All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 
* Favorable Par. and Non-Par. rates. 
¢ Standard and Sub-standard risks. 
* Facilities for handling large cases. 
* Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 
* Annuities—Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
* Prompt and Efficient Service. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, 969 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, 330 MILLION DOLLARS 
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buy from a woman, and 46% said 
they had no preference. 


The Mutual Life, in its earliest 
days recognized the importance of 
women, as Dr. Clough points out in 
his fascinating and most excellent 
history of this Company. The em. 
phasis then was more on the in- 
fluence of wives on their hus. 
bands. Later, the Company 
broadened its view. It was 49 years 
ago, in 1897, that the Mutual Life 
sent out “Private Circular No. 18 
For the Information of Agents...” 
which opened with this statement: 
“We are pleased to inform you that 
hereafter this Company will insure 
female lives upon all forms of 
policies without an extra charge.” 
And very shortly there followed, 
on July 22, 1897—exactly 49 years 
ago this week—a letter to General 
Agents from General Manager, 
Walter R. Gilette, which said in 
part: “These are the dogdays and 
Agents will not go out into the 
field and canvass as they do in 
cooler weather, but it is the time 
for you at the agency offices to sow 
the seed by circulating suitable 
literature and preparing the ground 
in every possible way for your 
Agents later on to reap the harvest, 
We have made a great and pioneer 
concession in insuring women’s lives 
without the Extra, as you know, 
and we wish you to avail your- 
selves of the opportunities...” 

“Opportunities” was the _ right 
word to use about women prospects 
then. It is even more eminently, 
more exactly, more precisely, the 
right word to use about women 
today. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 
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Peoples Life Insurance Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


40th Annual Statement 
For Year Ending December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 
Bonds—United States Government ........... $ 8,369,497.12 
Bonds—Corporate and Public Utility ......... 3,423,603.79 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate .......... 2,641,860.93 
Loans on Company Policies .................+. 1,078,843.32 
Stocks—Preferred and Common ..............- 599,976.00 
Insured Savings and Loan Shares ............. 360,000.00 
Ci Bh TIMID cc cccccstesesecsesdcctevesescess 620,676.73 
Net Outstanding Premiums .................-- 285,369.75 
Real Estate, Including Home Office Building .. 76,889.95 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets .. 69,722.80 
Mates AMitieR AGS .occcccccccsescssvoces $17,526,440.39 
LIABILITIES 

Deemeewe ath PONS cc cccdcccscwecscccceceesses $14,411,991.57 
Reserve for Trust Funds ......+-cccccccsscces. 629,713.69 
Reserve for Coupons and Policy Dividends .... 383,716.78 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ...... 142,698.82 
Reserve for Claims—Proofs Incomplete ........ 34,384.00 
Meserve FOr TOROS ..cccccccccsccccccvccccccsees 40,695.06 
BT CGier TATED 2c. cccccccccsccccecccveg. 36,167.44 
TR TAI oon. ci sinstasccdscavgieccunseee $15,679,367 .36 
Reserve for Reduction in Interest Assumption 320,000.00 
Reserve for seers awekensixenieweees 827,083.03 
Capital Stock ........- cee ceecccsccecececees e- 300,000.00 
Surplus Unassigned .............-.seeeeeeeeees 400,000.00 
ES  _sénetigeencedtedsess Pee eT er $17,526,440.39 
» en Fe errr Tree $17,526,440.39 
Insurance im Force ....escccccvcccccccccsccens $80,515,434.00 
New Business Written During the Year ....... $13.406,305.00 

Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 
CIE on 5 ain vn ceecccnseacedecsteacns $16,362,718.00 

















A Three-fold 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced with a 
three-fold responsibility. 





1. To bring to as many American homes as pos- 
sible the benefits of adequate life insurance pro- 
tection; 


: O To cocperate as a part of the institution of 
life insurance to combat inflationary talk and 
tendencies; 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and urge 
that they retain their National Service Life in- 
surance. 


Upon the execution of this three-fold responsibility 
today depends, to a great extent, the prestige and 
increased usefulness of tomorrow’s career life 
underwriters. 


Equitable Life of lowa 
Founded 1867 
HOME OFFICE - - DES MOINES 






















WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 








DONALD F. _ CAMPBELL 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries. Certified Public Accountants 


35 Years of Service 
160 No. LaSalle St. 
Telephone State 1336 


Chicago, Ill. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OMAHA 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associate 


E. P. HIGGINS 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 




















Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 


500—5th Ave. 100 Boylston Street 
New York 18, N. Y. Boston 16, Mass. 














GEORGE B. BUCK 


ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 











Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 














Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 
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National Life, Vermont 
Interest Rates 


Low interest rates resulting from 
governmental manipulation cause a 
loss to savers and life insurance 
policyholders which is equivalent to 
a hidden tax. 

Statements are frequently made 
by public officials and other well 
meaning people concerning the ad- 
vantages of low interest rates. These 
people fail to point out that the 
burden of low rates is borne by the 
savers of the Nation in low income 
received on their savings and in in- 
creased cost of life insurance. 

No one can object if interest rates 
are low because a free market based 
upon a supply and demand relation- 
ship produces them, but if low rates 
result from governmental manipu- 
lation, the loss to savers and policy- 
holders is equivalent to a hidden 
tax. Had the company been able 
to earn 4 per cent net in 1946, there 
would have been available an addi- 
tional $2,500,000, or a sum sufficient 
to have increased dividends approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. 


New Type Accident Policy 
Issued by American Home 


The American Home ‘Life Com- 
pany, Spencer, Ia., is now issuing a 
new type accident policy in which 
the time element is eliminated as a 
governing factor in the amount of 
benefits the insured received. The 
policy pays stated amounts for 
specific injuries, thus eliminating 
any possibility of friction or dispute 
in the payment of claims, and mak- 
ing possible payment of the claim 
immediately. 

The policy provides for $500 for 
accidental death and a maximum 
of $500 for dismemberments, al- 
though larger benefits are available 
for additional premium if desired. 
First year annual premium is $17, 
with a $15 annual premium there- 
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Premiums may be paid an- 


after. 
nually, semi-annually or quarterly. 
Family groups are accepted. Ameri- 
can Home is finding a ready market 
for the contract, according to Fred 
C. Crowell, president. 


New Western & Southern 
Policy 


Celebrating its 60th anniversary 
the Western & Southern Life has 
brought out a whole life at 60 
policy. Because at ages 1 to 14 the 
total of premiums payable to the 
end of the premium period is less 
than face of the policy, the company 
will no longer issue its whole life 
at 75 policy for these ages. 


Both policies will be offered at 
ages 15 to 39. 


John Hancock 
Adopts New Dividend Scale 


A new dividend scale for surplus 
distributions payable in 1947 on 
ordinary insurance policies was 
adopted by the John Hancock 
Mutual. Interest rates on invest- 
ments have continued to decline and 
expenses of operation have risen 
This has resulted in a lesser amount 
of surplus for distribution than 
would otherwise have been the case. 
Dividends under the new formula 
for premium-paying ordinary insur- 
ance policies are slightly lower in 
every instance, although the reduc- 
tion for the various term insurance 
plans is lessgshan for other forms of 
insurance. Dividends have been 
substantially reduced on paid-up 
policies under which reserves are 
based upon an interest rate of 3 per 
cent and have been eliminated dur- 
ing 1947 on paid-up policies under 
which reserves are based upon an 
interest rate of 3% per cent. 

As the scale of dividends in effect 
during 1946 for individual retire- 
ment annuity contracts was based 
upon a lower interest factor than 


that used in the case of ordinary 
insurance policies, the scale has been 
continued for 1947 without change. 

The general basis of dividends in 
effect during 1946 for premium-pay- 
ing industrial insurance policies has 
been continued for 1947, so that 
policies of this class on which divi- 
dends were paid in 1946 will receive 
the same dividends in 1947. Con- 
sistent with the action taken in the 
case of certain classes of paid-up 
policies in the ordinary branch, divi- 
dends have been eliminated during 
1947 on paid-up industrial insurance 
policies. 

The dividend formulas in use dur- 
ing 1946 for group life and group 
accident and health policies and for 
certain classes of group annuity con- 
tracts, have been continued for 1947 
with adjustments based upon experi- 
ence. 

The total amount apportioned for 
all dividends in 1947 is $28,811,996, 
as compared with $28,219,465 in 
1946. 

During 1947, interest at the rate 
of 3 per cent will be allowed on 
funds held on deposit or retained 
under ordinary and group optional 
settlement provisions not involving 
life contingencies, and also on ordi- 
nary dividends left on deposit, ex- 
cept under policies whose terms pro- 
vide for a higher guaranteed rate of 
interest. 
ee 


Sun Life of Montreal 
Continues Dividend Scale 


Sun Life of Montreal is continu- 
ing its 1946 scale of dividends for 
the dividend year commencing April 
1. The rate of interest payable on 
proceeds of policies or dividends 
left with the company also remained 
unchanged at 3 per cent or the 
guaranteed rate if higher. 


Philadelphia Life New 
Plico Preferred Protection Plan 


A new policy to be known as the 
“Plico Preferred Protection Plan” 
was announced at a gathering of 
over 100 agents at the home office 
educational meeting of Philadelphia 
Life. 

The plan is a package combining 
the features of a return premium 
and family income together with a 
20 payment life policy. 


8 * 
Prudential 
Revise Aviation Rules 


Prudential had modified its avia- 
tion underwriting rules pertaining 
to weekly premium industrial poli- 
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AETNA LIFE 
To continue 1946 dividend scale into 1947. 
Dec., 1946, Pg. 6. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 


Adopts 3 per cent interest basis. 
1946, Pg. 61. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Makes a general increase in premium rates. 
May, 1946, Pg. 61. Adopts a new aviation 
program. Dec., 1946, Pg. 62. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
Will keep dividend scale. Feb., 1947, Pg. 
64. 


May, 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
a eee program outlined. June, 1946. 
g. 62. 


| BERKSHIRE LIFE 

Continues to use throughout 1946 the dividend 
scale originally adopted April |, 1942. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. Revises annuity rates. March, 
1946, Pg. 63. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 


1945, Pg. 44. Pay same dividends. Feb., 
1947, Pg. 64. 

BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 
Aviation premiums reduced; double _in- 


demnity limits increased. August, 1946, Pg. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
Dividend scale same for 1947. 

Pg. 64. 

CANADA LIFE 

Issues @ new Family Income Rider. May, 

1946, Pg. 60. Adopts new dividend basis. 

July, 1946. Pg. 6l. 


CENTRAL LIFE, IOWA 
Settlement options changed and 
vised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 62 


COLONIAL LIFE 


Feb., 1947, 


rates re- 











Now issues whole life policy, Nov., 1946, 
. 6. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
To write life insurance on groups with a 
minimum of 25 employes. Dec., 1946, Pg. 6!. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
—— dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945, 
g. 93. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


Adopts “Executive policy. May, 1946, 

Pg. 60. Industrial policies placed on new 

basis. Dec., 1946, Pg. 62 
CONFEDERATION LIFE 

Adopts new dividend scale. March, 1946, 


Pg. 63. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


New schedule of rates and limits for avia- 
tion coverage adopted. September, 1946. 
Pg. 93. Retains dividend scale. Feb., 1947, 
Pg. 64. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Takes action on 1947 dividend scale. 
1946, Pg. 62. 


CROWN LIFE, TORONTO 
Continues 1945 dividend 
March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


FARMERS LIFE 
Now on C.S.O. table. Feb., 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Current dividend scales 
1946, Pg. 62. Issues new aviation 
Nov., 1946, Pg. 6l. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Makes changes in settlement options. May, 
1946, Pg. 60. Accident and health policies 
become participating. July, 1946. Pg. 6l. 


Dec., 
scale into 1946. 


1947, Pg. 64. 


illustrated, Feb., 
rules, 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
ane scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 
g. 64. 





GIRARD LIFE 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. Increases some non-par rates, 
Nov., 1946, Pg. 6 


GREAT WEST LIFE 
dopts a new mortgage 
August, 1946. Pg. 62. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
— i S. O. 24% basis, Nov., 1946, 
g. i. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Announces a juvenile program for lives 
lower than age 10. May, 1946, Pg. 4l. 


GULF LIFE 
Rates and values placed on American Men's 
(ultimate) table of mortality and 3 per cent 
interest. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


HOME BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Adopts the American Experience Table and 
3% interest. July, 1946. Pg. 60. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946, Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and aviation 
restrictions generally removed. Sept., 1945, 
Pg. 68 Sets minimum policy amount of 
$2,000. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS 
New rates. Feb., 1947, Pg. 62. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
a rates and values changed. Feb., 1946, 
g. 62. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
Adopts new group plan. August, 1946. Pg. 
61. New birthday juvenile endowments be- 
ing issued. August, 1946, Pg. 57. Group 
medical expense forms adopted. Septem- 


term policy. 


ber, 1946, Pg. 92. New mortgage redemp- 
tion policy. Feb., 1947, Pg. 62. 

LAMAR LIFE 
Increases rates on higher premium forms. 


Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 
LINCOLN LIBERTY 


Removes war restrictions and 
premiums. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Issues new juvenile plan. 
61. Underwriting liberalized. 
Pg. 64. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
poneanane 1947 dividend plans. Dec., 1946, 
g. 62. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Revises dividend scale effective June |, 1946. 
May, 1946, Pg. 60. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Broadens disability coverage. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. Reduces dividends payable on 3! 
per cent policies. August, 1946, Pg. 57. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 

Makes revisions in family income rider. March, 
1946, Pg. 60. Continues 1945 dividend scale 
into 1946. May, 1946, Pg. 60. Provisions of 
family income policy changed. July, 1946. 
Pg. 60. Juvenile 10-year endowment policy 
at age 9 adopted. Reaction to loan inter- 
est reduction. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62. 


refunds war 


August, 1946, Pg. 
Jan., 1947, 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Age limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Dividend scale for 0946 set. Feb., 1946, Pg. 
60. Removes last war restrictions. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. To issue 5-year term, Nov., 
1946, Pg. 61. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
Continues dividend scale into 
1946, Pg. 60. 


1946. April, 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
New basis rates. Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47 


LS 





TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE : 
Keeps for 1946 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend history shown. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 
1946 dividend scale illustrated. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63. New policy series. Jan., 1947, Pg. 
62. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
To use same dividend scale for year May 1, 
1946 to April 30, 1947. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Adds a new family group hospital indem- 
nity plan. May, 1946, Pg. 6l. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Planned Economy Policy discussed. 
1946, Pg. 62. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1941 dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 63. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE | 
New family income rider adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. Annual premium retirement 
annuity issued. July, 1946, Pg. 60. New 
series of juvenile policies adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Acts on War Clause. Feb., 1946, Pg. 63. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale in effect for first half of 1946 
continued for second half. July, 1946, Pg. 
él. Announces the adoption of new policy 
contracts. Dec., 1946, Pg. 6l. 


Jan., 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 


1945, Pg. 47. 

PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Dividend schedule for 1946 described and 
illustrated. March, 1946, Pgs. 60 and 62. 


Lowers group minimum to 25 lives. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. New retirement annuity issued. 
Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. 


IANCE LIFE 
ss dividend scale for 1946. March, 1946, 


Pg. 63 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 


Eases war restrictions. 


STANDARD LIFE, INDIANAPOLIS _ 
Discontinues acceptance of business written 
on the monthly or quarterly premium basis. 
May, 1946, Pg. 6l. . 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Acts on 1947 dividend scale. Dec., 1946, 


Pg. 62 
SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANAD 


New family income rates ad d. 
1946, Pg. 62. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Triple and double protection to age 65 
edopted. June, 1946, Pg. 60. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE | 
Drops war risks restrictions. Oct,, 1946, Pg. 
61. Puts options on 2!/2% basis. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. Continues same dividend scale for 
last half of 1946. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 


Premium rates revised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN ' 
Continues for 1946 practice of paying volun- 
tary additions to claims under weekly pre 
mium policies. April, 1946, Pg. 60. Paid 
up at 60 plan. Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 


Non-medical program broadened. Jan., 1946, 
Pg. 60. 


Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 


June, 
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cies. Certain risks will no longer 
be considered for this type of insur- 
ance: Civilians engaged in flying 
occupations except employees of 
established passenger airlines, and 
pilots or crew members of the mili- 
tary services who are age 34 next 
birthday and younger. 

ee 


Massachusetts Savings Banks 
Now Offer Family Income 
Extra family income benefits now 
are being offered with Massachusetts 
savings bank life insurance. The 
new policies are issued in units of 
$1,000 straight life with sufficient 
decreasing term to provide that in 
event of death within 20 years after 
purchase the. bank will pay bene- 
ficiary an income of $10 a month 
until expiration of 20 year period 
from date of issue, and then pay 





face value of policy either in lump 
sum or instalments. These family 
income benefits may be purchased 
by men ages 20-50, in amounts pro- 
viding from $10 to $125 monthly in- 


come. 
ee 


United Life & Accident 
Issues New Rate Book 

United Life & Accident has issued 
to agents a new rate book which is 
unique in that rates for all plans 
of insurance are shown on a single 
page for each age, thus permitting 
quick comparison of costs. 

The new book lists premium rates 
for life insurance alone and list 
separately the charges for extra 
benefits. The book will remain in 
effect until next January 1 when 
changes required by standard non- 





NAME OF COMPANY 


Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore Life, Maryland ......... 
Bankers Life, Nebr. ....... ; 
Bankers Union, Colorado . 
Berkshire Life, Mass. ...... 


Boston Mutual, Mass. ..... 

Calif. Western, Calif. ......... 
Colonial Life, New Jersey .... 
Connecticut General, Conn. .. 
Connecticut Mutual, Conn. .... 


Continental American, Del. .......... 
Continental Life, Washington, D. C. . 
Cuna Mutual, Wisconsin ............. 
Dominion Life, Canada cnheiiithine sé ean 
SY Ce. SEDs csncovesvecouses 
Equitable Life, Washington, D. C. . 


Equitable Life, lowa ............ 
Equitable Life, Canada ...... 
Farmers & Bankers, Kansas 
Fidelity Union, Texas 


Globe Life, Illinois ........... 
Great American, Kansas 
Great American Reserve, Texas 
Great National, Texas ........ 
Great Northern, Illinois ...... 


Gulf Life, Florida ...... 
Home Life, New York ... 
Home State, Oklahoma . 
Imperial Life, Canada ... 
lowa Life, lowa 


Jefferson Standard, N. Carolina 
Kansas City Life, Mo. ....... , 
Liberty Life, South Carolina .. 
Lincoln Mutual, Nebraska 
Lincoln National, Indiana .. 


Metropolitan, New York 
Minnesota Mutual, Minn. . 
Monarch Life, Mass. 
Mutual Savings, Mo. 


National Guardian, Wisc. 
National Life, Vt. ....... 
National Old Line, Ark. 
Northern Life, Canada 
Northern Life, Washington 
Northwestern Nat'l, Minn. 


Ohio State Life, Ohio ... 
Pan-American, La. ........ 
Penn Mutual, Pa. ....... 
Postal Life, New York 
Provident Mutual, Pa. 


Shenandoah Life, Va. ...... 

Sun Life, Maryland ............ 
Teachers Ins. & Ann., New York . 
United Fidelity, Texas eon 
Wisconsin Life, Wisc. 


RATE OF INTEREST PAYABLE: 





In 1947 under 

In 1947 on Settlement Options: Net 
Dividends Rate of 
left to With- Not With- Interest 
Accumulate drawable drawable Earned 
Yo %o %o lo 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.36 
2.00 2.50 2.50 2.77 
3.00 3.00 3.00 2.82 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.67 
3.00 3.00 3.00 2.92 
2.50 2.00 2.50 2.52 
3.50 2.00 2.50 3.12 
Non-Par. 2.50 2.50 2.77 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.07 
3.00 3.25 3.25 3.51 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.03 
Non-Par. 2.00 2.50 4.08 
2.50 2.50 a 2.36 
3.50 3.00 3.00 3.50 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.93 
Non-Par. 2.50 2.50 3.07 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.03 
4.00 3.75 3.75 4.90 
3.50 3.00 3.00 3.08 
3.50 2.50 3.00 4.01 
2.50 2.50 —e 3.25 
E 3.00 2.00 less 2.78 
. Non-Par. 3.00 3.00 2.79 
, 3.00 2.50 3.00 3.49 
. Non-Par. 2.50 2.50 2.74 
. Non-Par. 3.00 3.00 4.00 
<i . 3.00 3.00 3.06 
. Non-Par. 2.00 2.50 3.10 
; 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.59 
3.00 2.50 2.50 2.20 
" 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.14 
.. Non-Par. pe 2.50 2.90 
. Non-Par. 3.00 3.00 3.03 
2.50 2.50 3.00 3.28 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.07 
2.75 2.75 2.75 3.0! 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.20 
3.50 3.50 3.50 2.62 
2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 
3.25 2.50 2.50 2.74 
3.30 3.30 3.30 3.20 
3.50 3.00 3.00 2.51 
3.00 3.00 3.00 4.07 
3.50 2.00 3.00 3.20 
3.25 3.25 3.25 2.72 
3.00 2.50 2.50 2.78 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.18 
3.00 3.00 3.00 2.99 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.51 
3.00 3.25 3.25 3.01 
3.50 2.50 3.00 3.41 
Non-Par. 2.50 2.50 3.06 
Non-Par. 2.00 2.50 3.01 
2.00 2.00 2.00 4.51 
3.00 2.50 2.50 3.00 


| 
| 
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forfeiture and valuation laws wij 
be made. 

The company states that “the 
minimum policy (both adult ang 
juvenile) on all endowments matur. 
ing in 25 years or less and on the 
endowment at age 65 twenty pay. 


ments will be $2,000.” 
* J 


Girard Life 
Publishes Rate Book 

In a pocket-sized booklet of 248 
pages the Girard Life, Philadelphia, 
has published a schedule of its 
premium rates and _ guaranteed 
values as from October 15, 1946, 
with a note from the actuary that 
the premium rates on some higher 
priced non-participating plans have 
been raised since the volume left 
the press. In addition to the main 
subjects, above indicated, there are 
tables of Combined Whole Life and 
Term to Age 65, Family Income, 
Single Premium — Whole Life, 
Double Indemnity, Short Term 
Rates, Insurance and Income, Ju- 
venile Insurance, etc. 

ee 


National Life, Vt., 1946 
Dividend Scale Continued 
The National Life of Vermont has 
continued its 1946 dividend scale for 
use during the calendar year 1947. 
This will make the fifth year that 
the National Life has maintained the 
same dividend scale and gross in- 
terest rate, in spite of the general 
tendency for interest rates to de- 


crease. 
ee e 


New England Mutual Will 
Maintain 1941 Dividend Scale 

The New England Mutual has 
continued its 1941 dividend scale 
and 3.25 per cent gross interest rate 
for use during 1947. The dividend 
payments during 1947 will total 
about 12 million dollars, which is 
about eight per cent more than the 
corresponding figure for 1946 and 
about 42 per cent greater than the 
figure for 1941, when the present 
dividend scale was adopted. 

ee 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Retains Schedule 

The Massachusetts Mutual an- 
nounces that the 1946 dividend 
schedule will be continued through 
1947. - Over $12 million has been 
set aside for dividend payments. 
Interest of 3 per cent will be 
credited on dividends left with the 
company to accumulate, and on 
policy proceeds left under settle- 
ment options. ; 
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Fraud and Investigation 


Can a beneficiary recover where the insured made 
material misrepresentations in his application and the 
company made an independent investigation, which 
failed to disclose the misrepresentations? 

The answer is found in John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. v. Cronin (New Jersey Court of Errors 
and Appeals, February 3, 1947). The applicant mis- 
represented material facts in his application for life 
insurance and the company did not learn of these 
facts until after the insured’s death. The fraud 
consisted of the insured’s failure to disclose the at- 
tendance by physicians and his hospitalization within 
a psychopathic ward. The company did, however, 
conduct an investigation but the facts disclosed failed 
to expose the falsity of the representations of the 
applicant. 

It was the beneficiary’s contention that the company, 
having made an investigation, became “chargeable 
with knowledge of any and all facts, which were then 
in existence.” 

The Court, however, held for the company. It 
reasoned that the fact an insurer made an investiga- 
tion did not absolve the applicant from speaking the 
truth nor lessen the right of the company to rely on 
his statements. The company was entitled to a re- 
cission of the contract and the beneficiary to a return 
of the premiums paid, since the misrepresentations 
were material and purposely made and the company 
had no knowledge of such facts until after the in- 
sured’s death. 


“In Loco Parentis” 


HE law loves Latin phrases and one of its favorite 

expressions for a person standing in the shoes of a 

parent is “in loco parentis.” It refers to a person 
who has put himself in the position of a lawful parent 
by assuming the obligations incident to the parental 
relation without going through the formalities neces- 
sary to legal adoption. Whether or not the person 
actually occupies this status is a question of fact and 
has led to considerable litigation recently. 

In Niewiadomski v. United States (U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, February 7, 1947) the 
plaintiff was the beneficiarly named in a National 
Service Life Insurance policy. The insured was a 
first cousin of the plaintiff and designated her as 
beneficiary, describing her as “in loco parentis.” The 
beneficiary was four months older than the insured. 
The insured’s parents died when he was a young child 
and he lived with an uncle until he was 26 years of 
age. The uncle died in 1932. Following his uncle’s 
death, the insured was without money, without clothes, 


without a place to live and had no employment. The 
plaintiff and her husband took him into their home, 
gave him clothes and food and treated his as one of 
the family. About four weeks after the insured came 
to live with the plaintiff he procured a job and started 
paying her board. When he entered the armed forces, 
he was living with the plaintiff. He called her “sister” 
and most of the time she called him by his first name 
or “brother.” 

The question was whether under these circumstances 
the plaintiff was “in loco parentis.” The court decided 
that kindness and generosity extended by near rela- 
tives is not the same as assuming the common law 
relationship of “in loco parentis.” Therefore, the find- 
ing of the trial court that the relationship did not 
exist was affirmed. ; 

Let us contrast the Niewiadomski case with the case 
of Horsman v. United States (U. S. District Court, 
Western District of Missouri, July 27, 1946). The in- 
sured was killed in action in the Philippines. Before 
his death, he designated the plaintiffs as beneficiaries 
under his National Service Life Insurance Policy, with 
the relationship described as “in loco parentis.” The 
insured had been fed, clothed and given spending 
money and, in general, had been treated by the 
plaintiffs as their own child. He had come to the 
plaintiffs’ home when he was about 18 but there was 
some uncertainty about his age. He worked on the 
plaintiffs’ farm as a laborer. The plaintiffs testified 





that the decedent was always broke, was none too 
bright, had kind of crazy spells and anyone could 
take advantage of him. The letters written from camp 
by the insured to the plaintiffs showed both affection 
and gratitude. 

The court decided that the plaintiffs actually as- 
sumed the obligations incident to the parental rela- 
tionship without at the same time going through the 
formalities of a legal adoption. Since they, therefore, 
stood “in loco parentis” to the insured, they were 
entitled to the proceeds of the policy. 

While the two cases reach opposite conclusions, 
they are distinguished on their facts. In all cases of 
this type we must look to see whether the facts spell 
out mere generosity or a bona fide assumption of the 
obligations of a parent. 


Action for a Reward 

A recent case that is a little unusual and different is 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Ass’n v. Crowder 
(Mississippi Supreme Court, January 13, 1947). 

In 1945 the company, as an advertisement, published 
the following offer of reward: “$1,000.00 to anyone 
who can prove that Mutual Benefit has failed to pay a 
claim covered under the policy and which we will 
not pay upon receipt of proof acceptable under the 
terms of the policy—$1,000.00 reward.” The plaintiff, 
who had engaged in litigation with the company in 
1931 relative to a claim which had been mutually 
settled, sought to recover the reward. The settlement 
between the plaintiff and the company had been noted 
on the court records. 

The Mississippi Supreme Court held in favor of the 
company. The plaintiff was not entitled to the reward 
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because the matter had been settled by a court g 
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